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Local News items 


Farmivg is now going on in ear- 
nest. 


Mr. Grant Card spent Wednes- 
day at Raymond. 


Post Cards at 
clear at 1 cent each. 


the Mere.—to 


Mr, Harding Brewerton 
the past week at Lethbridge. 


spent 


Misses Marie and Eva Skouson| 
were Cardston visitors last week, 


Instructor Wetzel is now con- 
fined to her room with the 
mumps. 


The stub-toe nuisance is still in 
existence and is still being stum- 
bled over. 


Did anyone get ‘‘stung’’ at the 
Bailiff's sale on Saturday last? 
Ask anyone. 


Many people have got the “clean 
up’’ spirit ef late. This is gpod, 
It helps in every way. 


Mrs, Mark Boyer, who bas been 
visiting in Utah for some time, re- 
turned home last week, 


Hereafter, shows will be put on 
at the Alta every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday niglits 


Mr. and Mrs. Wiggle, who are 
visiting witti “Mr and Mrs. Wal, 
lace Cowley, spent last week at 
Cardston, 


From the sound of the number 
of threshing outfits near Raymond, 
we are having seed time and har- 
vest together. 


Mrs. David Meldrum, who has 
spent the past winter at Provo, 
Utah, returned to Raymond on 
Monday evening. 


Mr, Melvin Harris left on Tues- 
day for Salt Lake City, where he 
will be set apart for a mission to 
the Eastern States. 


The little daughter of Mr, and 
Mrs, Andrew Walton met with a 
painful aecident on Thursday last 
by spraining her ankle, 


Miss Dessa Johnson, who has 
been attending the Kvight Acade- 
my during the past winter, is now 
teaching school at Hill Spring. 


Miss Ruth Johnson, who has 
been attending school at the Acad- 
emy during the winter, returned to 
her home at Barnwell last week. 


Mr. Perley Van Wagoner left on 
Tuesday for his homestead about 
25 miles north ef Lethbridge, 
where he expects to be all summer, 


The weekly priesthood meetiug 
will be held on Sunday evenings 
instead of Monday throughout the 
Summer months. The Y. L. M. I, 
A. will meet conjointly with them, 


We are very glad to notice that 
the City Fathers have deemed it 
necessary to level up the strects, 
This makes it not only more con- 
venient for the teamsters, but im- 
proves the appearance of our town, 


Dean Lamb, son of Mr, and 
Mrs. C. W. Lamb, met with a 
very painful accident on Wed- 
nesday. While hanging on the 
back of a wagon, his foot slip- 
ped and was caught in the spokes 
of the wheel, a very badly sprain- 
ed ankle being the result. 


north end, 


Straw Hats! Straw Hats! 
the Merc. has them men, 
men and children 


for Wo: 


Messrs TT. J. 
Powell 


O' Brien, 
Harding 


Albert 
brewerton 
were Lethbridge visitors on Tues- 
day, 


and 


The Citizens’ Lumber Co, re- 
ceived a carload of lumber and a 
carload of plaster during the past 


week, 


On Tuesday night there were 
only two street lights to be seen on 
Broadway, and they were at the 
But the Mayor must 
have light 


Masters Raymond Knight and 
Levon Carter left for parts un- 
known last week, leaving between 
two days and taking with them a 
supply of saddle horses, 


Miss Mae Heggie, accompanied 
by her mother and her brother, Ad- 
am, returned from Utah on Tues- 
day evening, after spending the 
winter visiting relatives there. 


Mr. J.P. Holt, who has spent 
the past two weeks at Spanish 
Fork, Utah, returned home on 
Tuesday evening, accomanied by 
his two daughters, Mrs. Jas. Nor- 
ton and Mrs.N.Sarnsworth. 


Pres, 
Knight 
week from Salt 


Ernest Bramwell, of the 
Academy, returned last 
Lake City, Utah, 
where he has heen on hou Mess per- 
taining to the Academy and 
the Stake Sunday School , 


also 


% 


Mr. and Mrs. Will Smith, of 
Cardston. were the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs, C, W, Lambon Saturday 
last. Mr, Smith was on 
to Cardston 


his way 
from Salt Lake City, 
where he has spent part of the win- 
ter, 


Fite Rite Clothing! A new line 
We have the a 
would be pleased to 
Raymond Merc, Co, 


just opened up, 
gency and 
show you, 


The musical comedy, “Hiram,” 
was played atthe Opera House 
on Wednesday night by an ex- 
cellent company. The chorus 
girls were arrayed in the best of 
cestumes and sang some very 
good songs. The play was a 
real comedy and kept the audi- 
ence in laughter from the time 
the curtain ran up until it fell. 


On Wednesday evening of last 
week, Miss Frances Rasmussen en- 
tertained the Knight Academy 
Dramatic Club at the domestic sci- 
ence rooms atthe Academy. The 
evening was spent in merriment. 
A number of new games were intro- 
duced and all had an excellent 
time. The main feature of the ev- 
ening was the feasting on some de- 
licious candy made by the domestic 
science students, 


The Knight Acudemy Dramatic 
Club, who played ‘‘The Amazons"’ 
at Tabor on Friday and at Cards- 
ton on Saturday nights had a very 
enjoyable trip. Although the 
play did not appeal to the people, a 
little encouragement and a boost 
would help more than the “knocks” 
and ‘‘bunches’’ handed to those 
who helped in the affair, 


The ‘‘children’s party’? at the 
meeting house on Friday night last 
was an event long to be remem- 
bered by the M, I, A, girls, The 
girls that were attired in boys’ 
clothes seemed to play the part 
very well, and the big girls attired 
as little girls seemed at home, 
Children’s games were played and 
refreshments were served during 
the evening. 


Y 


*| SANFORD DODGE = * 


IN JULIUS CAESAR 


The most ambitious play that 
Mr. Sanford Dodge has ever of- 
terred is the presentation he 1s 
now making of the wonderful 
Shakespearean drama, “Julius 
Caesar.”" 

Mr. Dodge has given this play 
careful consideration and much 
study, and while it is a play usu- 
ally attempted by the older class- 
ic actors, Mr. Dodge and his 
company are equal to any com- 
pany on the continent now pro- 
ducing this immortal play. 

It is doubtful if this city will 
ever again have an opportunity 
of seeing ‘‘Julius Caesar’’ played 
here, as the actors capable of do- 
ing this work are fast passing 
away, so it will be well not to 
miss this opportunity.—Logan 
Journal. 


Mr. Dodge and his company 
will appear in ‘Julius Caesar’ at 
the Opera House on Saturday 
evening. Curtain rises at 8.45. 


or 


Wasn't that a lovely shower 
wehad this atternoon, 


Mrs. John Henninger, of Well- 
ing, spent Wednesday at Ray- 
mond, 


Mr. A IT, McMallin, of the 
Equity Lumber Co,, left on Tues- 
day morning for Idahe to trol 
over the lumber business in that 
state, 


Mr, D. G. Selman made a flying 
trip to Great Fa!ls, Montana, on 
Saturday to meet his parents, Mr 
and Mrs. Chas. Selman, who have 
been visiting in Utah for the past 
four months, 


Messrs, Archie McLean, M, P. P, 
aud Warden J. H. Rivers drove 
from Lethbridge on Tuesday morn- 
ing. On being asked if he came 
to sign up beet contracts, Mr, Riv- 
ers said that he thought that he 
would sign up for 50 or 60 acres 
and try them this year. Doetor 
still wears the same old smile, and 
we cannot see how the prisoners 
can get lonesome with such a cheer- 
ful warden. 


* The Toronto Ladies’ Quartette 
gave an excellent entertainment 
at the Opera House on Tuesday 
night, although there was not a 
very large audience present to 
appreciate the concert. The la- 
dies were all artists in their lines 
and the concert was one of the 
best entertainments that has ev- 
er been put on in Raymond. 
We would like to see entertain- 
ments of this, character better 
patronized, as they tend toward 
the moral development of the 
people as a whole. 


New Orleans, La,, April 13,—A 
phone message received here last 
night from Hast Carroll parish was 
to the effect that too feet of the 
Mississippi River levee just below 
there gave way during a heavy 
storm at five o’clock yesterday af- 
ternoon and inundated the sugar 
country. ome of the most mod- 
ern plantations ofjnorthern Louisi- 
ana are in danger of being flooded, 
The message stated tnat owing to 


the suddenness of the break, some 
alarm was felt for the safety ot 


those living in the immediate vi- 
cinity, Hundreds of head of live 
stoek were reported to have been 


small towns directly in the flood’s 
path, The major portion of East 
Carrell and Madison parishes are 
swamp lands, 


drowned. There area number of 
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Steamer Titanic 
Strikes Iceberg 


SANK WITHIN THREE 


‘COMMUNICATION SHUT OFF will sing a song called ‘‘When 


Disaster is Greatest in 
Maritime History of 
the World. 


The catastrophe which occurred when 
the White Star liner, Titanic, the world’s 
greatest vessel, struck an iceberg in New 
foundland waters on Monday morning, 
April 15th, was one of the greatest in the 
history of marine disasters. On Monday 
the news was given out that all on board 
were saved. This seems to have been 
based on hope, as later dispatches show 
that at least 1300 perished. 


New York, April 17th,—In the faintest 
touch with the wireless station at Sable 
Island the Cunard liner, Carpathia with 
858 survivors of the sunken Titanic on 
board was slowly creeping down the 
coast early this morning making the best 
ume for this port that the weather con- 
U.U0Rs WOUls perunt. Speeung up tne 
coast towards tue rescue ship anu hop.ng 
ay me wenieot wpeal.nZ. eaMoaRe 
of i.0r before many hours, were the scout 
cruisers Salem and Chester, ordered by 
the Government at Washington to make 
all haste toward breaking the silence 
which so far has kept the survivors on 
the Carpatuia from making known to the 
outside worlu the thrilling story of the 
Titanic’s last hours. 

The hopes that other sources of possi- 
ble rescue than tue Carpatnia were eliun- 
inated and practically the only hope that 
remained to relatives or friends of the 
Titanic’s passengers was that those they 
thought might after all be found upon 
the Carpathia, It is stated that approxi- 
mately 140 members of the crew were 
saved, their presence to man the life 
boats being required to insure the safety 
of the passengers. An estimate of 400 
steerage passengers saved completes the 
total of 868 which the Carpathia has 
made known she has on board, As the 
lists indicate, the great majority of these 
are women, The names of only 79 res- 
cued have been given in the lists tele- 
graphed from the Carpathia, whereas the 
names of 249 women appear in the tabu- 
lations, 

Of 400 steerage passengers thought to 
be saved, it is believed that nearly all 
were women, 

Little hope was entertained today that 
the fishing schooners, Dorothy Baird, 
which was passed in the vicinity of the 
Titanic disaster by the freighter Etonian 
of the Phoenix line, had rescued any of 
Officers of the 
probable that the 
schooner had returned to St. Johns with- 
out knowledge of the disaster, Officials 
of the White Star line remained at their 
office during the night, vainly attempting 
to obtain additional names of the lists of 
survivors, but the efforts to reach the 
Carpathia by wireless came to nothing. 
No new names have been added to the 
list of saved since yesterday, when wire- 
less communication with the Carpathia 
ceased because the Cunarder had steam- 


the liner’s passengers. 
Etonian thought it 


ed out of her zone of land communica~ 
tions, 


You can’t get ahead of the 
Irish—neither can you beat the 
work done by Massey-Harris 
“Great West” Sulky and Gang 
Plows. They're a good lrish col- 
or, too, The Massey-Harris 
agent keeps them, 


HOURS AFTER IMPACT have in their new repertoire some 


a ee 


No 16 


/whose humorous situations will b 
readily appreciated by the ladies, 
|Mr, Kenney’s sketch, ‘‘The Old 
land the New,’’ was written special- 
\ly for the West, and possesses a 
| sentiment that appeals to all, 

For assisting artists these two 
stars have secured Mr, Frank 
|Clegg, xylophone soloist tympauist 
with the Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra, and Miss Ada Davis, a go. 
|prano of no mean ability, These 
|two artists have proven great ac- 
quisitions to the company, and 
Westerners can look forward to a 

(continued on page 8) 


COMING 


The popular Kenney-Harvey En- 
tertainers—stronger and better 
than ever—will shortly make their 
appearance here in an entirely new 
programme. We are informed 
that Messrs. Kenney aud Harvey 


excruciatingly funny duets, imper- 
sonations and sketches—even bet- 
ter than last year, Mr. Harvey 


Father Was Mother for a Day,’ 


MR. SANFORD DODGE 


who will appear in 
“JULIUS CAESAR” 
—at the—— 
Raymond Opera 
SATURDAY APRIL 20th, 1912 
Admission .50,.75 and $1.00 


House 


Millinery! Mil'inery! 
Millinery! 


A Full Line of Stylish Shapes and 
Trimmings. 


HATS MADE TO ORDER 


We have the experience the ideas and the 
reputation. 


Our best advertisement is the hats our 
customers wear. 


tNovelties in Children’s Head Wear, 
Straw Sailor Hats. 


Boys’ 


A Choice Assortment of Waists, 
Hair Switches and Ornaments. 


Hill's High Art Millinery Parlors, 


mom on perenne 


* 


)i*%) Detter mighty 


~ 


A Traveler's Experience 


“My one wish will be,” writes Harry 
P. Pollard, a well known boot and shoe 
traveller of Hartford, “that everyone 


with a bad stomuch Yiay learn as’ IT 
did before it's too late, that Nerviline 


is the one remedy to cure. Why, 1 
was in mighty bad shape, my digestion 


was all wrong; and every night f wert 


waken up with a start and find my 
heart jumping like a threshing ma- 
chine. This Was caused by gas in my 
stamiach pressing against my heart. 
“When'l started to use Nerviline I got 
fast. It is certainly a 
grand remedy for the travelling man, 
keeps your stomach in order, cures 
cramps, prevents lumbago or rheuma- 
tism, breaks up chest colds and sore 
throat—in fact, there hasn't been an 
ache or pain inside or outside for the 


past two years that I haven't cured 
with Nerviline. Do you wonder I re- 
commend it?" 


WHY LOBSTERS TURN RED 


Lobsters and crabs when alive are 
of a plain dark gray color; in boiling, 
however, this changes to a bright red, 


as is well known This change takes 


place only in the uppermost layer of 
the shell Under the transparent cut- 
icle there is hidden a layer of pigment 
composed of red, brown, yellowish and 
bluish green particles They produce 
the general color as well as the pat- 
tern on the shel! of the lobsters. The 
red pigment is more stable than the 
bluish green; the latter is destroyed by 
boiling water, th bringing out the red 
pigment ie re other causes, too, 
which ma ade roy or each the 
bluish-green pigment Th ilso ex 
Plains why the ad 1 animal radually 
turns red rat least pale 
olor 
PLANT CLOVER 

Clover and leguminous plants are 
the chief assistants of the farmer in 
con nitrogen, on the ele- 
ments of nature, into an ava ble plant 
food, Clover seed is high in price, but 
do not this deter you from buying 
it ir sufficient quantity to 

d st lon the ind seeded 

t 1y ur is the 


| 


Well, Well! 


THIS isa HOME DYE 
that ANYONE 


can use 


> DIFFERENT KINDS 

_— — of Goods 

{ with the SAME Due. 
: fused 


DYOLA 


CLEAN and SIMPLE to Use. 


NO chance of using the WRONG Dye for the Goods 
ene hasto color, All colors from your Druggist or 
Dealer. FREE Color Cardand STORY B et 10, 
The Johnson-Richardson Co., Limited, Montreal, 


ost ABSORBINE.SRo torr 
Swollen Varicose Veins Kaexied: 


1, Ruptured, 
Tht : 


Ss, Milk i 
rantiasis. 


« ngth and ap- 
NE,JL., isa 


= asant antis 

ment, healing and soothing. Severe o 

veins have ulcerated and Biro 

pi ly and periaanently curr 

Cations of BSOLBINE, 
rove its merit, $1.00 


ptic lini- 
ses where 
ken bave been ec m- 
First few appli. 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F..210 Lymans Bidg., Montreal. Can. 


4 ushed by Martin, Bole & Wynne 
Co., Win g; the National Drug & Chemical 
Ce Wi und Calgary, and Henderson 
Bros. Co Vancouver 


Make the Liver 
Do its Duty 


Nine times in ten when the liver is right the 
stomach and bowels are right. 


Headache, 
Pill, Small Dose, Small Price 
wine wutber Signature 


Col 


| belong to a proud old Southern fam- 
| ily.” és 
ae 


my Rg ce. ere were w Goactim or} 


That Reminds Me 


) AVI had ohale~Gallath-.and. the 
admiring throngs’ Wondered that 
a small sling should have felled a 
giant. 
“it was easy,” explained David, “You 
see, I didn't know it was loaded?’ 
. . . 
The temperance orator was waxing 
eloquent. 
“What,” he demanded—‘“what causes 
more misery than liquor?” 
“Thirst,” responded a husky voice 
from the rear of the hall. 
. . . 


“Did your cook say right out that 
she wanted you all to stay at home 
that evening?” 

“No; but she put onions in every 
mouthful of food we had to eat that 
day.” 

. . . 

Authoress—-Good gracious, what a 
state this place is in! You have been 
reading instead of doing your work.” 

Servant—I have been reading your 
last poem, mum, and it so enthralled 
me I forgot everything else. 

. . . 


“Harry started to propose to me last 
night, but his voice stuck in his throat.” 
“Well?” 
“It was all right, though; I could see 
his lips moving and knew what he was 


| trying to say.” 
. . . 
He-—-What's the matter with poor 
} young Thomson? 
She—tThe doctor says its locomotor 
ataxy. 
He Ab! I'd ‘ave the beastly things} 
taken off the road if l'ad my way! 
ee a 
Distinguished Foreigner (on his first 
| visit to America)—-What is the oc- 
}casion of that riot, may I ask? | 


Chairman of 
Oh, that isn’t a riot, Your 
ency; it’s the trying to 


| 
| 

| 

| 

Reception Committee 
} 

ban the men with the cameras 
| 


| 
Your Excel- | 


drive | 


police 


They were rehearsing the Walpurgis 
scene in “Faust” at a theatre in 
n The ballet-master thought 


llet gi 1 little inactive. “Loid- 
| yer ‘ands off yer ‘ipps,” 
| sa not dancing on ‘Amp- 
| tead ‘Rath; yer dancing in ‘ell.” 
| ae | 
\ Frenchman who had spent thirty / 
years in prison was asked what change 
in the world surprised him most. He 
I ed over the aeroplanes, motors, and | 
phonographs, and said | 
“When I went to prison women were | 
juite round Now they are flat and 
. . . 
Flossie Tootles, the chorus girl, is 


strikingly peculiar in one respect.” } 


“What's that? Isn't any rich man's 
to marry her?” 
isn't it. She doesn’t claim to 


son crazy 


“That 


town who had 


ly, half sheepishly, shook his woolly 
|} head and said 

“No, suh Ah didn't git no freedom 

Ah done was married.” 

. . . 

Nat Goodwin was detected gazing 
passionately into the window of the 
florist’s establishment, when a friend | 
came a the street He paused at 
Mr. Goodwin's elbow. 

“Wonderful American Beauties in 
there, Nat said the friend. 

“Uh, huh,” said Mr, Goodwin. 

“T am very fond of that flowe said | 
the friend, “because I married an Am- 
rican beauty.” 

“You haven't anything on me,” said 
Nat, turning sourly away “I married 
a cluster.” | 

a 

A friend once asked “Uncle Joe’| 
Cannon for information as to the *‘ros- 
pects of a politician who was at that 
time generally thought to be “on the 
ragged edge 

“He seems to think he’s ge‘ting on 
ill right,” said Uncle Joe, “but others 


’ —— 


Englishman jaAjnswered, “but 1 don't 
walk in my Weep.” 
* . . 


Mayor Fitzgerald, of Boston, had oc- 

casion to stop at a“country hotel in 

| Connecticut..~ He®-eonspicuous place 

in the parlp Was an inscription: “Ici 
ah 


on parte jf cais.” The mayor, as he 
noticed the sign, turned to the pro- 
prietor and said: “Do you’ speak 
French?" 


“Not me,” replied the man, 
States is good enough for me.” 

“Well, then,” said the mayor, 
do you 
wall? 
here.’ " 

“You don't mean it!” exclaimed *the 
hotel-keeper. “Well, I'll be darned! A 
young chap sold that to me for ‘God 


Bless Our Home," 
. . . 


“why 
have that inscription on the 
That means ‘French ts spoken 


“What's that I hear about the wed-|Counter said: “About seven years ago| the expression of this property of qual- 
ding? Some say the groom didn’t show|I contracted a heavy cold that settled | ity. 


up until very late.” 
“Now hold on. 
no scandal, 


There is positively 
The groom was there, but 


he wasn’t conspicuous. Seems he got 
elbowed into a corner behind some 
palms.” 

. . . 


James Payn tells of a whist player 
being told by an opponent that he could 
always tell by his face when he had 
a good hand. This he resented exceed- 
ingly, and applied to his partner for 
a refutation of it; but he was only 
still more irritated by his form of cor- 
roboration, “that he had never noticed 


any expression in his countenance 
whatever.” 
oe. . 

It was his first visit to the States, 
jand he was inxious to see as much 
lof it as possible in a short time, In 
la brief visit to the South he met an 
lagwed negro who had been a slave. 


‘How interesting,” he remarked 
‘And after the war you had your free- 
dom?" 

The old man looked at him half sad- 


| fire, and, in spite of the boy’s evident} 
weakness of intellect, they brought in a} 
verdict of guilty. The presiding judge} 
turned to Mr. Payne, and remarked: 
“Have you any motion to make?" 
Mr. Payne arose and, in his dry and 
weighty manner, answered: “No, your 
honor; I believe I have secured for this 
idiot boy all that the laws of Maine 
and the constitution of the United 


i 


we oe 


THE RAYMOND LEADER 


Chronic Throat Trouble 
Permanently Cured 


SEVEN DAYS’ USE OF CATARRH.- 
OZONE PERFORMED REGU- 
LAR MIRACLE 


“United | Miss Counter’s Case Proves the Won- | springiness so indispensable in a good 


derful Efficacy of Catarrhozone 
in All Throat and Nose 
Diseases 


Windsor, Ont.—M Counter’s case 
will prove of great interest to every- 
one troubled with sore throat, bron- 
chitis or weak lungs. 

When asked for a statement, Miss 


lungs and resisted all treat- 
ment, After I had tried several doc- 
tors here and specialists in Detroit 
Without benefit, I went to my drug- 
gist and asked him for the best reme- 


on my 


dy he had for cold on the lungs. He 
recommended Catarrhozone, which 
cured my cold in one week, It brought 


back my voice, and I have been ever 


since free from my old trouble. For 
coughs, colds and lung trouble I am 
sure that Catarrhozone is the best 
remedy. It goes right to the sore 
spot, gives quick relief, and makes a 
lasting cure.” 


Catarrhozone cures because its heal- 
ing vapor is inhaled to the very places 
that are sore and inflamed. 


To permanently cure your winter 
ills, your coughs, sneezing and Ca- 
| tarrh, by all means use a tried and 
proven remedy like Catarrhozone. 
But beware of the substitutor and 
imitator, Look for Catarrhozone only. 
0c. and $1.00, at all dealers, or by|{ 
mail from the Catarrhozone Company, | 


Buffalo, N.Y., and Kingston, Canada. 


Leen ee 


Henry W. Paine, the eminent Boston 
lawyer, once went to one of the interior 


towns of Maine, where a boy was on 
trial for arson. He had no counsel, 
nd Mr. Paine was assigned by the 
court to take cha of his case. He 
discovered, after a brief interview 
with the boy, that he was half-witted. 
The jury, however, w composed of | 
farmers who owned barns such as the 
defendant was alleged to have set on 


States allow—a trial by his peers.’ 


entertain a decidedly different opinion. 
His situation brings to mind the story 
of the old lady up in Maine. When she 
was asked as to the whereabouts of her 
tar bchu, theederme yeplied: ‘If te ice 
is as thick as Henry thinks ity.s, he is 


people right here in 
never heard of him.” 

“] guess that took him down a peg 
or two.” 

“I guess it didn’t. He started right 
out to find them and borrow money.” 

. . . 

“I want you to see if you can't find 
out that I am descended from a king,” 
said the man who had become suddenly 
rich. 

“Very well, sir,” replied the genealo- 
gist, “We have a large stock of kings 
to select from Have you any prefer- 
ence?” 

. . . 


“They told me that painting is an ab- 


solutely authentic art treasure,” said 
Mr. Comrox, doubtfully. 

“And they charged you a big price 
for it.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I don't 


think they charged me as much for the 
picture itself as they did for collecting 
evidence that it is an old master. 
“ie eo | 

son Willie 
the ocean. Willie had 
something for which his mother 
thought he needed correction, but not 
feeling equal to the occasion she turn- 
ed to her husband: 


Papa and mamma and 
were crossing 


done 


“John,” she said, “can't you speak to 
Willie?” 
Papa replied in a thin, weak voice, 
How'dy, Willie?” 
tah a 
An exchange, referring to a certain 


deceased citizen, said in the obituary 
notice: “We know him as old Ten Per 
Cent., the more he had the less he 
pent; the more he got the more he 
lent. He's dead; we don’t know where 
he went, but if his soul to Heaven was 

nt, he'll own the harps and charge 
them rent.” 

* . . 


Attendant (showing visitor through 
lunatic asylum)—yYes, sir, we have 
some very pathetic cases here, Now in 
this room is a poor fellow who lost his 
the girl he 


reason because 
with married another man. 
Visitor—Very sad! Very And 
who occupies this padded cell opposite? 
Attendant—Him‘* That's the man 
| she married. 


sad! 


or oe | 


Booth Tarkington, the American 
| playwright and novelist, is a very early 


was in love| 


skating; if it as thin as I think it is, 
he is swimming.’” 
i ae 

The Abbe d'Aubignac, who wrote ad- 
mirably on dramatic composition, and 
had instanced many living examples of 
failure in that direction, was so im- 
prudent, after thirty years’ silence, to 
write a tragedy himself. In the preface 
he boasted that he, of all dramatists, 
had “most scrupulously observed the 
rules of Aristotle, whose inspiration he 
had followed!” 

To this it was replied by one who had 
suffered from his criticism: 

“I do not quarrel with the Abbe 
d’Aubignac for having followed the 
precepts of Aristotle, but I cannot par- 
don the precepts of Aristotle that caus- 


ed the abbe to write such a tragedy.” 
* * * 

“Politics is getting too finicky,” de- 

“Things were 


eclared the Old-Timer 
different in my day.” 
He was encouraged to proceed. 

time when I was in politics in 
a certain city we wanted to make a 
certain man health officer.” 


“One 


“Yes,’ 

“But he wasn’t a doctor, and some 
meddler dug up a law which made it 
necessary for the health officer to be a 
doctor.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Why, we had the Legislature pass 
an act making our man a doctor. It 


was simple enough.” 


. . . 
The Colonel had caught Rastus red- 
handed, coming out of the hen-coop 


with three fat pullets under his coat, 

“So,” he said, “I've caught you at last 
stealing my hens, have 1?” 

“Whut, me, suh?” replied Rastus, in 
pained surprise. “Why, Marse Col- 
onel, suh, I hain’t a-stealin’ no hens, 
suh 

“Then what are you doing with them 
under your ’ demanded the Col- 
onel. 

“Why, Marse Colonel, hit 
so like it war gwine to snow, suh, dat 
ah went out to de coop to bring dem 
hens in by de kitchen fiah, suh, to keep 
‘em from gittin’ froze, suh,” said the 
old man, with a deep sigh to think that 
his honor had been suspected 


coat?’ 


look to me 


ay 


\ 
A visiting company at Nola Chuehy 
announced a harvest-home perform- 


riser, and when the English playwright 
|and novelist, Arnold Bennett, visited 
| him at his charming residence in In- 
| dianapolis, Mr. Tarkington said, the 
| first evening at dinner: 
| “I believe in the simple life. 
up with the sun, 
mile walk with me 
| morrow morning?” 
“Thank you, Mr. 


I get 
Will you take a ten- 
at 6 o'clock to- 


Tarkington,” the 


While more prevalent in winter 
when sudden changes in the weather 
try the strongest constitutions, colds 
and coughs end ailments of the throat 
inay come in any season. At the firag 
sight of derangement use Bickle's Anti- 
Consumptive Syrup. Instant relief 
will be experienced, and use of the 
medicine until the cold disappears will 
protect the lungs from attack, For 
anyone with throat or chest weakness 
it eannot be surpassed. 


ance “for the benefit of the poor— 
tickets reduced to a nickel.” 

Nola Chucky turned out in force to 
that harvest-home benefit, and the 
next day a divine called on the man- 
ager to find out what was to be done 
with the money, 

“What's to be done with the benefit 
money?” the manager said indignantly. 
“Why, sir, that question § astonishes 
me,” 

“But,” said the divine, 
advertise the performance 
benefit of the poor?” 

“And,” shouted the manager, “didn’t 
we reduce the tickets to a nickel so 
that all the poor could come?” 


Shiloh’s Cure 


STOPS COUGHS Fee ee. 


“didn't you 
as for the 


RELICS OF ROYALTY 


The Carnavalet Museum, which has 
already a wealth of curiosities and re- 
lics from the stormier portions of 
French history, has, jpst received a 
very interesting New' Year's gift.” The 
descendants of Edouard Lasne, who 
was housekeeper of the Temple prison 
when the “Capet Family” were there, 
have sent to the Carnavalet Museum 
some of the things which Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette left in their 
rooms when they were taken to the 
scaffold. There are two chemises of 
fine linen belonging to Marie Antoin- 
ette. The crown which was embroi- 
dered on them has been picked out, 
and only the initial “M” remains, 
There is a black silk blouse, very much 
worn and mended in several places, 
which Marie Antoinette made with her 
own hands in prison, and which was 
worn by the Princess Royal after her 
father’s execution. There are also two 
pairs of the king's silk stockings 
(darned rather badly), a pair of “Ma- 
dame Royale’s” little slippers, a crystal 
bottle which has a few drops of Marie 
Antoinette’s favorite scent remaining 
in it, and Louis XVI's shaving-dish. 
But perhaps the most pathetic of the 
relics of the monarchy which went to 
pieces on the scaffold is a game of 
bricks with which the little Dauphin, 
whose fate has always been and always 
will be a mystery, used to amuse him- 
self in prison. 


co - ee 


With the Horses 


In bringing forward the discussion 
of farmers, one is frequently confron.ed 
of light-horse breeding before bodies 
with the statement that it pays better 


to breed heavy horses, for the reason 
that they are more easily marketed, 
and that their production is more in 


keeping with the knowledge and horse- 
manship of the average man. Conced- 
ing this to be in a large measure true, 
we must recognize the fact that light 
horses are in demand for various pur- 
poses, that some breeders have a taste 
for them, and that they can be market- 
ed at remunerative prices; consequent- 
} ly, it is a question worth studying from 
various standpoints, 

It may logically asked what at- 
tributes the race-horse possesses which 
we would desire to introduce into the 
light-horse stock required for various 
utility purposes. First of all, he pos- 
sesses the attribute of running speed 
in a paramount degree. This property 
is of value within certain limits, par- 
ticularly in hunters, and to some ex- 
tent saddle horses; but, in selecting a 
thoroughbred sire to cross with ordin- 
ary mares, there are other attributes 
which we would consider of more im- 
portance, What we mean by this is 
that, no matter what degree of speed 
a horse was ‘known to possess, if he 
had not a number of other properties, 
he would be valueless as a sire of half- 
breds, and almost any thoroughbred 
has transmissible speed enough for 
that purpose. 

The thoroughbred has a highly-or- 
ganized nervous development which 


be 


Hard and soft corns both yield to 
Holloway'’s Corn Cure, which is en- 
tirely safe to use, and certain and 
satisfactory in its action, 


gives him courage, force, wiriness, and 


stamina. Such attributes constitute 
what is usually called toughness, which 
is very valuable in the half-bred. 
The thoroughbred has to a marked 
degree elasticity of movement, the re- 
sult, to a considerable extent, of his 
high nervous organization, This makes 
him light on his feet, lessens the wear 
and tear incident to work, and gives 
to the rider that delightful feeling of 


CASTORIA 


For Infants and Children. 


The Kind You Have Always Bought 


Bears the 
Signature of A 


It has been said that a good horse 
is never a bad color, and the saying 
bears a certain degree of truth, for if 
the animal possesses the desired qual- 
ity, conformation, style and action, 
these eliminate the undesirable celor 
appearance to such an extent as to 
cause it to be overlooked, 

One is sometimes struck by the lack 
of muscling in some of the draft horses 
seen at exhibitions. Well-developed 
‘muscle is an essential in draft horses, 
if they are to attain their best in 
strength and stamina. There is only 
one way to obtain it, and that is by 
giving more exercise to the colts dur- 
ing development. 

In connection with the dairy work 
carried on in Bastern Ontario last year, 
the water supply on 311 farms was 
tested, and 63 per cent. of them found 
to be contaminated, Taking this as a 
fair average for conditions over On- 
tario, and assuming that the horses on 
these farms get their water from the 


riding horse. Another attribute that 
the thoroughbred may be said to be 
the essence of is “quality.” It is this 
property that contributes so much to 
his attractiveness, It gives him that 
tone, that aristocratic appearance 
which causes people to admire him, not 
knowing exactly why. Density and 
toughness of his tissues which enable 
him to stand strain and jarring are but 


Only the stallion which shows well- 
marked masculinity and individuality 
should be used for the production of} 
the larger type of drafters. 

See that the in-foal mare has suffi- 
cient bedding, even if some of the geld- 
ings or colts have to be content with a 
smaller amount. The mare's comfort 
will add much to the chances of success | 
with the progeny. 


The dangers of 
Ey to make the water supply for the horses 


same supply as the cows, there ts an 

WOMEN STILL ARE }enormous number of horses drinking 
| contaminated water, 
bad water to the human race and tn 
dairying are well known, and it is just 
as important that precautions be taken 
' 

MRS. GEO. BUTLER TELLS WHAT | as pure and wholesome as that used for 

DODD'S KIDNEY PILLS DID the home, 
FOR HER 


TO MAKE BUILDINGS SAFE 
In considering the form of lightning 
conductors, it is well to keep in mind 
the fact that a metal covered building, 
well connected with the earth, is prac- 
tically lightning proof, and that one 
with a metallic roof, well grounded, is 


Was Tired, Nervous and Run 
Down, and Suffered from Pains in 
the Back—Dodd’s Kidney Pills 
Cured Her 


She 


Paquetville, Gloucester Co., N.B.— | excellently well protected, if not per- 
(Special)—That Dodd's Kidney Pills|feetly safe. If, then, the roof ef a 
are suffering woman's best friend was | puildir possesses a metallic ridge, 
never better demonstrated than in the | eave-troughs and down-spouts, these 
case of Mrs, Geo. Butler, a well-known | will afford very good protection if they 
ae highly respected resident of this/are all connected and well grounded. 
place. 


A roof covered with a metallic screen, 


“My trouble was brought on by hard) as q chicken screen, makes an excellent 


work,” Mrs. Butler tells her friends. protector when properly grounded 
“For four years I suffered from pain 7 ; 

in the back. I was always tired and Ve ‘ 

nervous. My head ached and I had Come now, Hemma,” says the 
dark cireles under my eyes, which were Whitechapel bridegroom, “you're goin’ 
also puffed and swollen. to s'y ‘obey’ when you comes to it in 

“I was in a generally run-down con- ae rvice, ain't you?” 
dition and feeling very much discour- “Wot, me?” cries the bride. “Me s'y 


aged when I started to take Dodd's | ‘©bey’ to you! Why, blime me, 'Ennery, 
Kidney Pills, and 1 can only say 1| YOU ain't ‘arf me size!” 
found relief at once.” 


The ma pring of woman's health is 
the kidneys. If the kidneys are Worms sap the streneth and under- 
right the blood will be pure. Pure } mine the vitality of children. Strength- 
blood is absolutely essential to good| en them by using Mother Graves’ 
health. Dodd's Kidney Pills make the} Worm Exterminator to drive out the 


kidneys right. | parasites 


Wiss | 
“REPEATER” 
Smokeless Powder Shells 


These shells cost a little more than black powder loads, 
but for bird shooting they are worth many times the difference, 
as there is no smoke to hinder the second barrel. They are 
by far the best low priced smokeless load on the 
market. When you buy, insist upon having them, 


THE RED W BRAND 


FREE! FREE! 


We have a splendid lot of premiums which 
noted Overland Post Cards. 
Remember it costs you nothing to get them, 
on all goods and premiums we send to you. 
Just decide what quantity of cards you would 
us a card, 
For selling $4.00 worth at 6 for 10c. we will give you a very serviceable 
Moving Picture Machine; or a full size guaranteed Gent’s Watch; or a 
beautiful reliable little Ladies’ Watch; or a genuine gold filled extension 
arm Bracelet. 
For selling $3.00 worth we give a lovely Locket and Chain; or a Dark 
Lantern; or a pair of Spring Skates; or a Ladies’ Combination Purse. 
For selling $5.00 worth we give a dandy Sweater Coat; or a strong 
pair of Boots; or, best of all, a beautiful Gilt Parlor Clock. 
Don’t Forget that Easter is near and cards will sell quickly. 

Write for our catalogue To-day. 


OVERLAND MERCHANDISE CO'’Y, TORONTO 


FREE! 


we give for selling the 


We pay postage or express 
like 


to sell and write 


—the best known te modern medicine 
~~ls the active principle which makes 


A New Laxative 


so much better than ordinary physios. While thoroughly effective, they never 
ipe, purge or cause nausea, and never lose their effectiveness. One of the 
t of the NA-DRU-CO line. 
25c.a box. If your druggist has net yet stocked them, send 250. and we 
will mail them, ‘ 2B 


* National Drug and Chemical Company of Canada, Limited, 


WALL PLASTER 


Plaster board takes the place of Lath, and is firanrnaf, 


The “Empire” brands of Woodfiber and Hardwal) — 
Plaster for good construction. 


SHALL WE SEND YOU PLASTER LITERATURE: 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


-* 
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me c® a 


Lad 


—The— 
Raymond Leaver 


Published every Thursday evening 
at Raymond 


Subseription $1. r year payable in 
edranee, 50 per y pay 


Advertising rates on application. 


Established 1902, Name changed from 
“The Raymond Rustler to “Raymond 
Leader,” June, rot. 


All official advertisements, such as By-Laws 

‘er * and Sheriff Sales, nments, 
and Government and Corporation Notices, and 
all legal notices inserted once for lc, per line, 
subsequent insertions 8. per line.: 


Allorders for discontinuing contract adver 
tising must be banded in in writing to the 


Wi. S. Berryessa. 
Bditor and ADanager. 


Thursday, April 18th. 1912 


Annual “Girls’ Day” 
at Knight Academy. 


— 


The second Annual “Girls’ Day” 
was very appropriately celebrated 
at the Knight Academy on Good 
Friday, The attendance was small 
er than we wished to see, but the 
quality was excellent, 

Promptly at 2 o’clock the cur- 
tain rolled majestically up before a 
large and appreciative audience, 
The play, ‘‘Orange Blossoms’? was 
presented by the best world-known 
actors and actresses, who were spe- 
cially imported for the occasion. 
The notorious cast was as follows;— 
Septimus Symmetry-woman hater 
evovcrccceseccte cs marold Nelsen 

Falcon Hope-villain who carried 
off dead men........ Paul Gilmore 

Colvust Cla: cuce-handsume~ aud 
dignified officer in Queen’s Army 
cee oses ces eeeeee 

Violet Hope-the sweet little lady 
cccecccoccesces earan Bernhardt 
Little Lou (Louisa Dudley) man- 
hater.......Mdme. Maria Mosque 

The play was a grand success, 
the climax being particularly pleas- 
ing. It is perhaps just a begin- 
ning ofa long series of plays by 
the same company, After the play 
the crowd adjourned to the Gym 
to withess a League game of bas- 
ketball between the rst and 2nd 
teams in their respective line up:- 

Ist-Jim Centre, Don and Biddy 
Forwards, Ervine and Roy Guards, 

and-Emry Centre, Max and Lin- 
ton Forwards, Parley and Earl 
Guards, 

Richard Roe, of the London B, B, 
Association, acted as umpire, while 
John Doe, of Stirling, acted as ref- 
eree. 

The first team came out victor- 
ious, by virtue, and on the streugth 
of, Biddy’s new ‘‘suit.’’ We near- 
ly forgot to mention the big wrest- 
ling match between Jim and Max 
before the game, 

From the Gym the trail led up- 
stairs to the brilliant dining room, 
with its multitudinous decoration 
and cosy warmth, where a delicious 
supper was served in new French 
style. 

When the good nights were said, 
the guests agreed that they never 
were entertained in a more enjoy- 


Peete eee ee ea eee 


able or intellectual manner in their | 


lives, 
‘Girls’ Day’’ comes only once a 


year, ond it would pay all girls of | 


Raymond and vicinity to watch for 


the date it they want to have the | 
time of their lives-—‘‘better than a | 


trip to Europy.”’ he « date is 
ways *'Good Friday, 


Signed, ‘The Girls.’ 


———— 


Warden Rivers—''I see you 
have the same old walk between 
the hotel and the post office. I 
was constantly stumbling over that 
when I was Mayor, but I could 
not get it attended to, Why don’t 
you fix it?’’ 


stil 


ADDITIONAL | 


SOLD THE 
LOCALS 
| 


WORLD OVER. 


No wonder Raymond is so dark 
at night, There are hardly any 
Street lights burning. Of course 
the citizens pay for them, light or 
no light. ‘+, 

Pres, H.S. Allen returned on 
Thursday night from Salt Lake 
City, where he was in attendance 
at the L. D. S, gemeral conference. 


An excellent entertainment was 
given at the Alta Saturday night. 


The entire stock of the Frank 
Brown Confectionery store was 
sold at publie auction by Bailiff 
Jas. Rodeback on Saturday last. 


Liquor and 


Tobacco Habits 
A. McTaccart, M.D., C. M 
75 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


A Civie Improvement Commit- 
tee was appointed by the Parents’ 
Class of the Raymond Ward Sun- 
day School on Sunday last, Mr. 
O. H. Snow is the chairman of 
this committee and we expect to 
see great things accomplished by 
them this season, as there is a large 
field to work upon, The Leader 
is in sympathy with this move and 
we will do all in our power to as- 
sist in the good work. 


References as to Dr. McTaggart’s profes- 
ional standing and personal integrity per- 
mitted by 

Sir W. R. Meredith, Chief Justice. 

Sir Geo, W. Ross, Ex-Premier of Ont. 

Rev, N. Burwash, D. D., President of 

Victoria College. 

Rev. J. G. Shearer, B. A., D. D., Secre- 
tary Board of Moral Reform, Toronto. 

Right Rev. J. F. Sweeney, D. D. Bishop 
of Toronto. 

Hon. Thomas Coffey, Senator, CATHO- 
Lic RecorRD, London, Ontario, 

Dr. MeTaggart’s vegetable remedies 
for the liquor and tobacco habits are 
healthful, safe, inexpensive home treat- 
meats. No hypodermic injections. no 
publicity, no less of time from bueiness, 
and a certaincure. Consultation or cor- 
respondence invited. 


Catarrh Cured. 


Yon breathe in Hyomei (pro- 
nounced High-o-me) and inhale 
the antiseptic vaporized life of 
the pine and eucalyptol forests. 
As you breathe in this delightful 
air it passes over the inflamed 
and germ-ridden membrane, al- 
lays inflamation, kills the germs 
and drives out disease. 

Druggist McDuffee sells Hyo- 
mei and guarantees it for catarrh 
coughs, bronchitis, asthma and 
croup. A complete outfit in- 
cludes hard rubber inhaler and 
costs you $1.00. Extra bottles of 
Yyomei cost but 50c. By mail 
postpaid 50c. and $1.00 from The 
Booth Co., Limited, Fort Erie, 
Ont. Remember that Hyomei is 
guaranteed or the money back if 
it fails you. 


oo HT = 
=EC? 


THE TIME TO GET BUSY 
is when a roast from our market is 
served, for if you have a keen ap- 
petite you do not want to hide it, 
but go it for all you are worth, for 
the next time you dine you may 
not have our meat to eat. 
fore make the best of your oppor- 
tunity, However, there is no 
chance of your starving, for at all 
times the best and finest cuts in 
beef, mntton, lamb, veal, pork and 
poultry are awaiting your selection 
at our famous market. Give us 
your orders and we will please you, 


Peoples Meat Market 


Turner and Speidel, Props. 
Phone No. 32. 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


There- 


Trace Marks 
DesIGns 
CopyvricHTts &c. 
Anyone sending asketch and Sescription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is ly ae BBO Communica 
ntial. NOBOOK on Patentea 

ency for securing patents, 

igh Munn & Co. receive 
ut charge, in the 


special notice, wit 


entific American, 


A handsomely iliustrated weekly. Largest an 
culation of any scientifie journal, Terme, 
Mil four months, $l. Sold by all newedealers. 


DUNN & Co,28:2-xm, New York 


Branch Ofice, 8) F St., Washington, D. 


NERVOUS, LIFELESS 


DEBILITATED MEN 


YCUNG MEN AND MIDDLE-AGED MEN, 
the victims of early indiscretions and later ex. 
cesses, who are failures in life—you are the 
ones we can restore to manhood and revive 
the spark of energy and vitality, Don't give 
up in despair because you have treated with 
other doctors, used electric belts and tried 
various drug store nostrums, 

Our New Method Treatment has snatched 
hundreds from the brink of despair, has re- 
stored happiness to hundreds o homes and 
has made successful men of those who were 

*down and out.” We pe sscribe specific rem- 
edies for each individual case according to the 
symptoms and complications—we have no 
patent medicines, This is one of the secrets of 
our wonderful success as our treatment can- 
not fail, for we prescribe remedies adapted to 
each individual case. Onl curable cases ac- 
cepted. We have done business ut 

for over 20 Years. 


CURABLE CASES GUARANTEED 
OR NO PAY 


pre you a victim? Have you lost 

oo be Are 7083 intending to marry? 

wae TOUS & aod been pr ? Have you any 

Me Treatment will 

a oor * ear Ne Mhas done for others it will 

EY for you. tation Free, No matter 

who has treated you, wane for an honest 
r inion Free of Charg Books Free— 

loyhood, Banbood, patiierhood, sid (illustrat: 

ed) on Diseases of 


NO NAMES USED WITHOUT WRITTEN CONSENT. No n on boxes or envel- 
Spee uy Ve ed thing Confidentiale C Question List and Cost of Treatment FREE FOR HOME 


Drs. KENNEDY & KENNEDY 


Cor, Michigan Ave. and Griswold St., Detroit, Mich, 
age OoTi Cc All letters from Canada must be addressed 


to our Canadian Correspondence Depart- 
ment in Windsor, Ont. If you desire to 
see u 
no 


DAMME ae a Ne 
rsonally call at our Medical Institute in Detroit as we see and treat 
mts in our Windsor offices which are for Correspondence and 
Laboratory for Canadian business only, Address all letters as follows: 
DRS. KENNEDY & KENNEDY, Windsor, Ont. 
Write for our private address, 


PUBLIC 
NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that an applica- 
tion will be made to the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council of the Province of Alber 
ta and to the Legislature of Alberta at itr 
present session on or before the aist day 
of January A. D. 1912, For an act for 
the eenformation and valedation of cer- 
tain franchise granted or being granted, 
or which at any time hereafter may be 
granted by the towns through Alberta 
partieularly the towns of Macleod, Gran- 
um, Claresholm, Nanton, High River, 
Okotoks, Bassano, Strathmore, Gleichen, 
Brooks and Langdon to the Canadian 
Western Natural Gas, Light, Heat and 
Power Co., Ltd., for supplying of natural 
@as to the said respective towns and also 
granting to the said company the right 
and privelege of laying and operating its 
Gas pipe lines connecting its gas wells with 
all of the villages, town; and cities in the 
Province of Alberta along and across any 
or all road allowances in the Province of 
Alberta and over and across any land in 
the Province of Alberta belonging to the 
Government of Alberta, and such other 
rights and priveleges as may be necessary 
oradvisable in the carrying out of the ob- 
ject of the said company, 

Dated at the City of Calgary this 8th day 
of January, A. D. 1912. The Canadian 
Western Natural Gas, Light, Heat and 
Power Co., Ltd. 


NOTICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given that in accord 
anee with the provisions of The Irriga- 
tion Act, the undersigned has filed the 
necessary memorials and plans required 
by Seotions 13 and 15 of the said Act 
with the Commissioner of Irrigation, at 
Calgary, Alberta. 

The applicant applies for the right to 
divert sufficient water per second from 
Pritchard Coulee on the South-east quar- 
ter of section 4, township I 


» range II, 


west of the 4th meridian, for irrigation | 


Purposes, and for the right to construct 
the mecessary works as 
memorial and plans filed to enable the 
water so diverted to be used for the said 
irrigation purposes on the South-east and 
North-east quarters of said section 4. 

The South-west quarter of section 3 
in the said township and range is affected 
by right of way for the proposed works. 

Dated at Coutts, Alta., this 4th day of 
May, Ig. 

(Signed) 
Alfred Geilliorn, 

Applicant. 


Instinct and Reason Both Point to “‘Fit-rite’’ 


TEN are wont to 


shown by the | 


POSTERS 
BILLHEADS beaks 
LETTER HEADS 
NOTE HEADS 
CALLING CARDS 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To Buy an Irrigated Farm 


WE HAVE SEVERAL GOOD BUYS. 
WILL TAKE OTHER LAND 
AS PART PAY. 

Investigation will cost nothing and may 

result in just what you are looking for. 

Our Auto is at your service. 

JUST RING NO. 5. 

SECURITY INVESTMENT CoO. 
Geo. H. Budd, Mer. 


scoff at woman’s judgment in the matter of clothes, 


i But is there really foundation for this attitude ? Men who have 
put their wives and sisters to the test have found the contrary. Next time 


you buy a suit, take her along. 


You'll find her woman’s instinct will 


guide you unerringly to the right clothes shop—chances are she’ll set the 
seal of her approval upon a “Fit-rite” suit. Having once worn a “Fit-rite”’ 
garment, reason will dictate continued patronage of this high-grade line. 


The new “ Fit 


Your visits here arz we 


rite’’ styles include many features sure to intere: t you. 


FIM Se VW rshase yo4 coun to 


Be st The Raymond Mercantile Co. 
e | 


Limited 


Copyright, 1911 


CHAPTER) X. (Continued) 
The Emigrant Spirit 
HE fact that the boy's 

were all of a kind was what had 
disturbed me even in the little 
suburban grammar school, For that 
matter I can see now that even for 

Ruth and me this sameness was a 

handicap for both us and our neigh- 

bors. There was no clash. There was 

a dead level. 1 don't believe that's 

good for either boys or men or for 

women, 

Supposing this open door policy did 
admit a few worthless youngsters into 
the school and supposing again that 
the private school didn't admit such 
of a different order (which I very much 
doubt)—along with these Dick was go- 
ing to find here the men—the past had 
proved this and the present was prov- 
ing it--who eventually would become 
our statesmen, our progressive busi- 
ness men, our lawyers and doctors—if 
not our conservative bankers, For one 
graduate of such a school as my for- 
mer surroundings had made me think 
essential for the boy, I could count now 
a dozen graduates of this very high 
school who were distinguishing them- 
selves in the city. The boy was go- 
ing to meet here the same spirit I was 
getting in touch with among my emi- 
grant friends—a zeal for life, a be- 
lief in the possibilities of life, an op- 
timistic determination to use these 
possibilities, which somehow the blue- 
blooded Americans were losing. It 
seemed to me that life was getting 
stale for the fourth and fifth genera- 
tion. I tried to make the boy see this 
point of view, I went back again 
with him to the pioneer idea, 

“Dick,” I said in substance, “your 
great-great-grandfather pulled up| 
Stakes and came over to this country 
when there was nothing here but trees, 
rocks and Indians. It was a hard fight 
but a good fight and he left a son to 
carry on the fight. So generation af- 
ter generation they fought, but some- 
how they grew a bit weaker as they 


fought. Now,” I said; “you and I are 
going to try to recover that lost 
ground, Let's think ourselves as like 


our great-great-grandfathers. We've 
just come over here. So have about a 
million others. The fight is a different 
fight today, but it’s no less a fight and 
we're going to win. We have a good 
many advantages that these newcom- 
ers haven't. You see them making 
good on every side of you, but I'll bet 
they can't lick a good American—when 
he isn’t asleep. You and | are going 
to make good too.” 

“You bet we are, Dad,” he said, with 
his eyes grown bright. 

“Then,” I said, “you must work the 
way the newcomers work. 1 don't 
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bag a week. This, to leave a liberal 
margin, would amount to about a ton 


But when Ruth first went into their 
quarters she was horrified. She 
thought that at length she was face 
to face with all the misery and squalor 
of the slums of which she had read. [ 
remember her chalk-white face as she 
met me at the door upon my return 
home one night. She nearly drove the 
color out of my own cheeks for I 
(hought surely that something had 
happened to the boy. But it’ wasn't 
ser jar this winter, little woman.” that; she had heard that the baby on 

She looked as startled as though 1| the first floor was ill and had gone 
had told her someone had stolen the down there to see if there was any- 
savings, thing she might do for it, Until then 

“What do you mean?” she askef. she had seen nothing but the outside 

I pointed to the basket, of the other doors from the hall and 

“Coal costs about eleven dollars a! they looked no different from our own, 
ton, down here,” But once inside—well, I guess that’s 

When she found out that this was| where the two hundred years if not 
all that caused my remark, she didn't the four hundred years back of us na- 
seem to be disturbed. live Americans counts, 

“Billy,” she said, “before we touch| “Why, Billy,” she cried, “it was aw- 
the ginger jar it will have to cost|/ful. I'll never get that picture out 
twenty dollars a ton. We'll live on|of mind if I live to be a hundred.” 
pea soup and rice three times a day| “What's the matter?” I asked. 
before I touch that.” “Why the poor little thing—" 

“All right,” I said, “but it does seem} “What poor little thing?” I inter- 
a pity that the burden of such prices | rupted. 
as these should fall on the. poor.” “Michele's baby. It lay there in 

“Why do they?” she asked, dirty rags with its pinched white face 

“Because in this case,” I said, “the| staring up at me as though just beg- 


months, I didn't like the idea of ab- 
that Ruth was squeezing out towards 
what few clothes we had to buy, in 
this way—at least the over-charge 
part of it, With the first basket 1 
brought home, | said, “I see where 
you'll have to dig down into the gin- 


dealers seem to have us where the| ging for a clean bed.” 
wool is short.” “What's the matter with it?” 
“How have they?” she insisted. “Matter with it? It's a wonder it 
“We can't buy coal by the ton, be-/isn’'t dead and buried. The district 
cause we haven't any place to put it. | nurse came in while I was there and 
She thought a moment and then she! told me,"—she shuddered—"that 
said: they'd been feeding it on macaroni 
“We could take care of a fifth of a| cooked in greasy gravy. And it isn't 
ton, Billy. That's only five baskets.”|six months old yet.” 


“They won't sell five any cheaper “No wonder it looked white,” I 
than one.” said, remembering how we had discuss- 
“And every family in this house|ed for a week the wisdom of giving 


could take care of five,” she went on,| Dick the coddled white of an egg at 
“That would make a ton.” that age. 

I began to see what she meant and “Why the conditions down there are 
as I thought of it I didn’t see why it/ terrible,” cried Ruth. “Michele must 
wasn't a practical scheme. be very, very poor. The floor wasn’t 

“L believe that’s a good idea,” I said,, Washed, you couldn't see out of the 
“And if there were more women like} Windows, and the clothes—” 


you in the world I don’t believe there'd She held up her hands unable to 
be any trusts at all.” find words. 
“That does sound bad,” 1 said. 


“Nonsense,” she said. “You leave it 
to me now and I'll see the other wo- “It's criminal. Billy—we can't allow 
men in the house. They are the ones|/a family in the same house with us 
who'll appreciate a good saving like|to suffer like that, can we?" 
that.” I shook my head. 

She saw them and after a good deal “Then go down and see what you 
of talk they agreed, so I told Ruth to/can do. I guess we can squeeze out 
tell them to save out of next Saturday | fifty cents for them, can’t we, Billy?" 
night’s pay a dollar and a half apiece. “I guess you could squeeze fifty 
I was a bit afraid that if 1 didn’t get!cents out of a stone for a sick baby,” 
the cash when the coal was delivered|1 said. 

I might get stuck on the deal. The The upshot of it was that I went 
next Monday I ordered the coal and | down and saw Michele. As Ruth had 
usked to have it delivered late in the! said his quarters were anything but 
day. When I came home I found the!/clean, but they didn’t impress me as 
wagon waiting and it created about/being in so bad a condition as she 
as much excitement on the street as an had described them, Perhaps my 


want you to think you're any better 
than they _are. You aren't. But 
you're Jast’ aS“ HOOtr™ and these two 
hundred years we've lived here ought 
to count for something.” 

The boy lifted his head at this. 

“You make me feel as though we'd 
just landed with the Pilgrims,” he said. 

“So we have,” I said. “June seventh 
of this very year we landed on Ply- 
mouth Rock just as our ancestors did 
two centuries ago. They've been all 
this time paving the way for you and 
me, They've built roads and schools 
and factories and it’s up to us now to 
use them. You and I have just land- 
ed from England. Let’s see what 
we can do as pioneers.” 

1 wanted to get at the young Ameri- 
ean in him, I wanted him to real- 
ize that he was something more than 


the son of his parents; something 
more than just an average English- 
speaking boy. I wanted him to feel 


the impetus of the big history back 
of him and the big history yet to be 
made ahead of him, He had known 
nothing of that before, The word 
American had no meaning to him ex- 
cept when a regiment of soldiers was 
marching by. I wanted him to feel 
all the time as he did when his throat 
grew lumpy with the band playing and 
the stars and stripes flying on Fourth 
of July or Decoration Day, | 

I urged him to study hard as the 
first essential towards success, but I 
also told him to get into the school 
life. I didn’t want him to stand back 
as his tendency was and watch the 
other fellows. I didn't want him to 
sit in the bleachers—at least not un- 
til he had proved that this was the 
place for him. Even then I wanted 
him to lead the cheering. I wanted 
him to test himself in the literary so- 
cieties, the dramatic clubs, on the 
athletic field. In other words, instead 
of remaining passive I wanted him to 
take an aggressive attitude towards 
life. In still other words, instead of 
being a middle-classer 1 wanted him 
to get something of the emigrant 
spirit. And I had the satisfaction of 
seeing him bein his work with the 
germ of that idea in his brain. 

In the meanwhile with the approach 
of cold weather I saw a new item of 
expense loom up in the form of coal, 
We had used kerosene all summer, but 
now it became necessary for the sake 
of heat to get a stove. For a week 
I took what time I could spare and 
wandered around among the junk 
shops looking for a second-hand stove 
and finally found just what I wanted. 
I paid three dollars for it and it cost 
me another dollar to have some small 
repairs made, I set it up myself in 
the living room which we decided to 
use as a kitchen for the winter. But 
when I came to look into the matter 
of getting coal down here 1 found I 
was facing a pretty serious problem. 
Coal had been a big item in the sub- 
urbs, but the way people around me 
were buying it, made it a still bigger 
one. No cellar accommodations came 
with the tenement and so each one 
was forced to buy his coal by the 
basket or bag. A basket of anthra- 
cite was costing them at this time 
about forty cents. This was for about 
eighty pounds of coal, which made the 
total cost per ton eleven dollars—at 
least three dollars and a half over 
the regular price. Even with econ- 
omy a person would use at least a 
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;on, through Ruth’s influence, we car- 


|sold cut flowers 


ambulance, I guess it was the first} work in the ditch had made me a lit- 
time in the history of Little Italy that|tle more used to dirt. I found Michele 

user stopped before aja healthy, temperate, able-bodied man 
tenement, The Tver naa oro | wt jearned that he savas en as 
baskets with him and I filled up one|much as I. Not only that, t the 
and took it to a store nearby and|women took in garments to finish and 
weighed into it eighty pounds of coal.| picked up the matter of two or three 
With that for my guide I gathered/ dollars a week extra. There were five 
the other men of the families about|in the family, but they were far from | 
me and made them carry the coal in| being in want. In fact Michele had 
while I measured it out. The driver|a good bank account. They had all 
who at first was inclined to object to|they wanted to eat, were warm and 
the whole proceeding was content to] really prosperous. There was absol- 
let things go on when he found him-/|utely no need of the dirt. It was there 
self relieved of all the carrying. We | because they didn’t mind it. A five- 
emptied the wagon in no time and the] cent cake of soap would have made the 


other men insisted upon carrying up|rooms clean as a whistle and there 
my coal for me. I collected every| were two women to do the serubbing. 
cent of my money and incidentally |1I didn’t leave my fifty cents, but I came 


established myself on a firm footing} back upstairs with a better apprecia- 
with every family in the house. Sev-|tion, if that were possible, of what such | 
eral other tenements later adopted the/a woman as Ruth means to a man, 
plan, but the idea didn’t take hold the| Even the baby began to get better as} 
Way you'd have thought it would. I}soon as the district nurse drove into 
guess it was because there weren't|the parent's head a few facts about 
any more Ruths around there to over-|sensible infant feeding. 
see the job. Then, too, while these I don't want to make out that life 
people are far-sighted in a good many |is all beer and skittles for the tene- 
ways, they are short-sighted in others.’ ment dwellers. It isn’t. But I ran 
Neither the wholesale nor co-operative | across any number of such cases as! 
plans appeal to them. For one thing| this where conditions were not nearly 
they are suspicious and for another|so bad as they appeared on the sur- 
they don’t like to spend any more! face. Taking into account the num- 
than they have to day by day. Later] ber of people who were gathered to- 
gether here in a small area I didn't 
ried our scheme a little farther with|see among the temperate and  able- 
just the people in the house, and, bodied any worse examples of hard 
bought flour and sugar that way, but it| luck than I saw among my former as- 
was made possible only through their! sociates. In fact of sheer, abstract 
absolute trust in her. We always; hard luck I didn’t see as much. In 
insisted on carrying out every such seventy-five per cent. of the cases the 
little operation on a cash basis and| conditions were of their own making 
they never failed us, ~either the man was a drunkard or 
Ruth's influence had been gradually| the women slovenly or the whole fam- 
spreading through the neighborhood.|!!¥ Was just naturally vicious.  Ig- 
She had found time to meet the other| "France may excuse some of this, but 
families in the house and through them|0t all of it. Perhaps I'm not what 
had met a dozen more. The first floor | You'd call sympathetic, but I've heard a 
Was occupied by Michele, an Italian| jot of men talk about these people in a 
laborer, his wife, his wife's sister and|W@Y that sounds to me like twaddle. 
two children. On the second floor|! "ever ran across a family down here 
there was Giuseppe, the young sculp- in such misery as that which Steve 
tor, and his father and mother, The|Ponnington's wife endured for years 
father was an invalid and the lad| Without a whimper, 
supported the three. On the third (To be continued) 
floor lived a fruit peddler, his wife and 
his wife's mother—rather a common- 
place family, while the fourth floor was| |F TOO FAT, WALK; IF TOO LEAN, 
occupied by Pietro, a young fellow who| WALK 
on the street and It may sound absurd to make the 
hoped some day to have a garden of his Statement that walking will reduce adi- 
own, He had two children and a pose tissue in the excessively fat man, 
srandmother to care for. and that the thin man will gain weight 
It certainly afforded a contrast to|through the same agency; but such 
visit those other flats and then Ruth’'s,|i8 indeed the case. Take two men, 
Right here is where her superior in-| one excessively fat and the other ex- 
telligence came in, of course. The|tremely thin, and start them on a 
foreign-born women do not so quickly| Walking regime. Have them increase 
adapt themselves to the standards of| the distance daily till they are each 
this country as the men do. Most of|making ten miles; continue this six 
them, as I learned, come from the| months, and What do we find in the 
country districts of Italy where they|way of a change in their physical 
live very rudely, Once here they|make-up? We observe that the fat 
make their new quarters little better|man has lost weight; the symmetrical 
than their old. The younger ones,! outline of his muscles is observed, and 
however, who are going to school are he walks with more ease and grace 
doing better, But taken by and large| than when he started, The lean man 
it was difficult to persuade them that|has gained weight, he has a brighter 
cleanliness offered any especial ad-|eye and clearer countenance, and his 
vantages. It wasn’t as though they | general appearance indicates more vig- 
minded the dirt and were chained to it| orous life. The reason the fat man 
by circumstances from which they | has lost weight and the lean man gain- 
couldn't escape—as I used to think.!ed it through walking is due to .the 
They simply didn’t object to it. So fact that it responds to two physio 
long as they were warm and had food necessities, The heavy man's sy 
enough they were content, They did-|is overcharged with fat, and vigo . 
n't suffer in any way that they them- walking eliminates and burns it. In 
selves could see. the thin man’s system there is an ur- 
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gent need of a stimulus capable of 
arousing the digestion and assimilation 
to increased activity, and this stimul- 
ating agency is found in fast walking. 
This exercise increases the appetite, 
and when more food is assimilated it 
naturally follows that the weight of 
the body will increase, Walking, 
therefore, becomes a shorter cut to 
health for the overfat man and he who 
is under weight by bringing both to a 
normal condition, 

The prevailing tendency for persons 
in middle life is to take on flesh, and 
the best exercise for persons at “this 
time” of life is walking, because it eli- 
minates the likelihood of strain and 
is performed in the open air, Those 
in middle life and elderly people need 
all the oxygen they can get. Walking 
keeps one young and supple. Mr, 
Weston, the veteran walker, claims 
that “walking properly will not only 
develop and maintain health in young 
men, but it will in addition rejuvenate 
middle-aged men, and give old men a 
hew lease on vigorous life.” “I have 
known,” he continues, “scores, even 
hundreds, of persons who have put 
back the clock of time twenty, thirty, 
even forty years, by taking a course of 
Nature's cure-all, viz., walking.” 

Horace Greeley called walking two 
hundred or three hundred miles in a 
calm, clear October one of the cheap, 
wholesome luxuries of life, as free to 
the poor as to the rich. He said his 
forty-five miles in a day over rough 
roads would be equal to fifty miles of 
good roads, What would Horace Gree- 
ley say if he could see the condition 
of our crowded trolley cars to-day 
when we realize that he said almost a 
century ago, “The railroads have near- 
ly killed pedestrianism, and I regret 
it.” 


“MISS NANCY” BALFOUR 


Ireland, in a turmoil that was almost 
revolution, called for a strong hand, 
Men were shot from behind hedges 
week after week, and it was openly 
Stated that the next Secretary who 
dared to cross the Channel to take 
up his residence at Dublin Castle would 
meet a violent death. Into this wel- 
ter of agitation and bloodshed Lord 
Salisbury inducted “Miss Nancy,” 
otherwise Mr. Arthur Balfour. Ire- 
land convulsed itself. The National- 
ists wept for joy and the Loyalists 
wept tears of disappointment. It was 
like sending an infant into a den of 
ferocious lions. It is almost needless 
lo say what happened, “The silken- 
skinned sybarite whose rest would be 
disturbed by a crumpled rose-leaf,” the 
“mollycoddle,” “the pampered darling | 
of a perfumed drawing-room,” lost no 
time in metamorphosing himself into 
“Bloody Balfour,” “the murderer,” the! 
“plug-ugly,” “the devil's right hand 
man,” “the bludgeoner.” Violence 
grew less under his government. Mur- 


der disappeared from the land. He 
Stamped out rapine, He brought} 
peace and justice into an unhappy 


country; and “Miss Nancy” disappear- 
ed forever. Throughout all those try- 
ing years the fearless spirit of the 
young aristocrat glowed like a -beacon 
for the maintenance of the union. He 
never quailed, Against him were 
gi a dozen a tme—Gladstone, 
TAPS ‘patna Fedo Dillon, Sex- 
ton, Biggar—and he beat them all off 
day after day. Later came the vio- 
lent assaults of his old friend Lord 
Randolph Churchill, fierce, self-assert- 
ive, now going rapidly down the 
abyss which ended in madness and 
death. It was a savage epoch. Lord 
Randolph fought his former colleague 
like a tiger, and through it all Bal- 
four remained serene and forceful. And 
in this crucible was formed the new 
character, The halting speech was 
altered. His depating power rose day 
by day until he emerged a master of 
rhetorical fence, As Churchill went 
down, as Gladstone receded, Parnell, 
Biggar, one by one faded, the young | 
Minister rose to great heights, until 
in the end he was the most powerful 
man in England. From that day to 
this there has never been a man who 
has dared to suggest that Mr. Balfour 
was either a weakling or a coward. 
Every day in Ireland he carried his 
life in his hands, For months he 
walked about the country, courageous- 
ly holding up his head, facing dangers 
that confront men only in war time. 
He never faltered, and he earried out 
his work of pacification, ana when he 
returned to take up office in England 
he was a changed man. 


AND WHAT OF WALKING 


There are so many ways advocated 
for the walker by writers and so-called 
health-culturists that one is apt to be- 
come confused. Walk with the foot 
almost flat, so that the weight of the 
body at each step is distributed over 
the entire sole of the advanced foot. 
The heel should touch the ground first, 
not the ball of the foot, or “tiptoe,” 
as many writers suggest. The feet 
;Should point straight ahead, or nearly 
80. Do not attempt to stiffen the 
knees in military style, but let them 
;8ive somewhat with each step. Let 
the arms swing naturally at the side; 
do not held them at the chest; and 
take a moderately long stride. Keep 
the chest well expanded, 

If you do considerable walking, you 
need not worry much about the cor- 
rect way, because in order to cover 
fround rapidly one will strike the 
| 8round with the heel first, and in a 
long walk one who toes out will ob- 
serve that there is an ever-increasing 
tendency to point the foot straight 
ahead, The posture of the body 1s 
an important factor while walking, 

The proper care of the feet is also 
an important matter. Never begin a 
long walk in new shoes or Oxfords, 
New shoes should become adjusted to 
the foot before a long walk is taken, 
or they will chafe and cause blisters, 
The shoe should fit properly; it should 
be of ample width across the toes, The 
best shoe is one with a thick sole and 
a soft upper, lacing a little above the 
ankle, The foot, like the human 
brain, has its individuality and should 
be accordingly clothed, See that the 
stockings fit your feet snugly, so that 
no wrinkles .will cause blisters and 
the abandonment of your walk. 


_ When o lasting several days. 
: mathe: Medeor ‘at night tat » 
he legs and feet with alcohol. Do 


not open blisters during the day, but 
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| that the cracks of the building be not 
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wait till night and give them proper 
treatment. ‘Take a five or ten minute 
rest occasionally, A short halt be- 
fore beginning a st ascent gives 
one fresh strength and lowers the res- 
Piration, An occasional slow trot for 
a quarter of a mile sometimes rests 
one, Harry Chester, the pedestrian, 
claims that up and down hill travelling 
rests one, as different sets of muscles 
are employed from those used while on 
the level country. “If the pedestrian 
has to descend a hill,” says Mr. Wes- 
ton, “I advise that he do it backwards, 
This may sound curious, but it is the 
outcome, nevertheless, of much exper- 
jence on my part. By so doing he 
avoids much of the jar that is insepar- 
able from the face-forward position, 
and at the same time he uses com- 
paratively little ‘brake power,’ this be- 
ing practically eliminated by the back- 
ward pose of the body.” 

The clothing in the summer-time 
should be light in texture and color. 
Dark clothes absorb and retain more 
of the sun's rays than the lighter 
clothes. After a long walk, and when 
perspiring freely, never ride in an open 
street car or sit under an electric fan, 
If you are sitting around, with the 
clothes wet from perspiration, put on 
an overgarment or sweater to prevent 
catching cold. In case of sprains of 
muscles or tendons the best treatment 
is rest and hot applications. Elevation 
of the injured leg is also effective in 
reducing inflammation. 


WOODPILE WISDOM 


The autumn, after the leaves have 
fallen, is without question the best 
time to cut timber. Even the small 
limbs of a tree cut at that season will 
harden like bone. But if cutting is 
done in early winter, which is undoubt- 
edly the best available time, it is all 
right to pile in the woods, building 
single piles rather high and well prop- 
ped to hinder falling over, and as much 
as possible kept up from the damp 
ground, But if wood-cutting is de- 
layed till early springtime, which to 
many seems most suitable, because 
then the days are longer and the saw 
cuts faster when the sap is flowing, 
there is danger of the wood souring 
and slight decay starting before 
the drying-out process is complete, 
This is almost certain to be the 
case if the woods are thick and shady, 
as they ought to be, It pays under 
such conditions to haul the wood as 
split, and pile in the open in double 
piles about six feet high. If time ean 
be found to store such wood in the 
wood-shed in early fall, it will be in 
as nearly perfect condition as one could 
Cured or seasoned in this 
manner, the product is much superior 
to ordinary good wood, even the white 
wood of beech being searcely less valu- 
able than maple. There is nothing like 
a wood-shed for storing firewood after 
it has been seasoned outside for three 
months or more, but it is just as well 


battened, Getting an armful of wood 
where there is a roof overhead and the 
snow kept out is not the same kind of 
chore that it is to dig it out of the 
drift outside. 


BUILDING THE BARN 

Ta these days of concrete-nvorsBant 
tary water systems, modern steel stan- 
chions, stalls and mangers, the most 
important thing of all is often over- 
looked, that of the arrangement of the 
stable. 2 

In designing a stable, there are sevy- 
eral very important things to be con- 
sidered, and of these, possibly, the far- 
mer’s pocketbook is the greatest, for, 
be it known, the. arrangement can be 
made to meet with approved modern 
methods, and still be kept at a medium 
cost. : 

The health of the stock must also 
be considered, and the convenience of 
feeding and tending. 

In considering the first, the farmer's 
outlay, namely, having the cattle fac- 
ing towards the centre, or, on the other 
hand, toward the outside of the build- 
ing, the majority of writers claim that 
the latter is the better; and so it is, 
if the ventilation system is not design - 
ed to suit, but, from an economical 
point, heading stock towards the cen- 
tre is certainly the one to be used, A 
System of ventilation for this arrange- 
ment costs no more than any other, 
and fewer and lighter ceiling timbers 
may be used, and no trusses, as re- 
quired on the upper floors, The gir- 
ders, resting on the shoulder posts 
of the stalls, come under the most 
heavily-loaded section of the building, 
and insure it against settlement. 


In the other arrangement, these 
shoulder posts are near the outside 
of the stable, and leave the heavy cen- 
tre span unsupported, requiring heavy 
timbers, girders and trusses, which 
ultimately sag and strain the whole 
building, if it be of timber-frame con- 
struction, 

The ventilation may be effected in 
several ways, and will be efficient as 
long as the system tends to discharge 
Pure breathing air at the centre of the 
Stable and draws the foul air towards 
the sides and away from the breathing 
zone. A system bringing the pure air 
in below the floor, through tile Pipes, 
and discharging through spray-like 
openings at each animal, will answer, 
if the foul-air outlets are situated 
along the outside wall, behind the stock, 
A other method is to bring the fresh 
air in at the sides anda conduct it 
across the ceiling to the centre, in gal- 
vanized-iron pipes, using the same sys- 
tem of foul-air outlets as spoken of 
for the previous method, 

Some will raise the objection that 
all the animals’ breath will mingle and 
any of the above ventilation systems 
be breathed over and over again, but 
will keep the air from hanging in one 
Place to be breathed again, as it is 
always travelling back Past the bodies 
of the animals, and away from the 
mangers, 

In the matter of feeding, the centre 
passage has any other way “beat a 
mile,” as all chutes from above are in 
centre of barn, and it saves hauling 
the greater part of the fodder to the 
side chutes. The silo and feed-room 
‘may be built at the end of the building 
most conyenient to the stock, 

. The ie cent iter carrieca that 
ire Oo marketat present mnuke the 
remobal ‘atte iene job, 
and the track may circle fror one cc or 
to the other, running over ana dump- 


ing into a conveyance to curry the 
manure away to the fields, or can run 
into the manure shed and across from 
one side to the other, in the stable, 


ATOES SCARCE IN THE 
saa STATES 


Replies to enquiries made by the 
United States Bureau of Statistics 
among growers and dealers in’ the 
principal potato-growing sections of 
the United States indicate that, on 
January Ist, 1912, about $3.1 per cent. 
of the crop raised in 1911 for market—, 
in the sections investigated—was in 
the hands of growers, and 8.6 per cent, 
in the hands of dealers, as compared 
with 40,2 per cent. and 10.9 per cent, 
respectively on January Ist, 1911; ana 
41.2 per cent, and 9.9 per cent., respec. 
tively, on January Ist, 1910. The total 
potato crop for the United States in 
1911 was 292,787,000 bushels; in 1910 
it was 349,082,000 bushels, and in 1909 
it was 889,195,000 bushals. 

Assuming that the ma proportion 
of the potato crop is marketed each 
year, it is estimated that on January 
Ist growers held 31.3 per cent. less than 
they did on January Ist, 1911, and 41.4 
per cent, less than on January 1, 1910; 
while dealers held 34.3 per cent. less 
than on January Ist, 1911, and 36.9 
per cent, less than on January 1st, 
1910. In other words, with a total crop 
in the past year about 16 per cent. 
smaller than in the preceding year, and 
about 25 per cent. smaller than two 
years ago, the stocks on hand January 
Ist appears to be about 82 per cent, 
smaller than a year ago and 41 per 
vent, smaller than stocks on hand two 
years ago, 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


In early spring, if eggs are not 
gathered very soon after being laid. 
they become so chilled that they wil 
not hatch. A poor hatch may be 
caused by saving the eggs too long 
before setting them. Eggs hatch bet- 
ter by being set very soon after gather- 
ing them, but, if it is necessary, in 
order to obtain a sufficient number 
for the incubator, to keep some of them 
ten days or two weeks, they should be 
turned at least every other day, and 
every day would be still better, and 
kept some place where the tempera- 
ture is about sixty degrees. 

Often, at the close of a hatch that 
is anything but a success, we find, on 
breaking some of the eggs remaining, 
chicks just ready to break the shell, 
but, for some reason, they died before 
emerging therefrom. Many different 
explanations have been given for chicks 
dying in the shell, and various causes 
may be responsible for the untimely 
deaths. Often, at some critical time 
during incubation, the temperature in 
the egg-chamber runs up so high that 
the vitality of the embryos is so weak- 
ened that many of them have not 
strength to get out of the shell. 
ing the machine and keeping it 


Open 
open 


too long at a time, when chicks ars 
hatching, often causes the death of 
unhatched chicks; and, because of sx h 


opening of incubator doors, many a 
would-be good hatch has turned out 
a failure. It is very natural for one 
to want to see how things are working 


SEVENTY-THREE LIONS 


Dr. Johnston, eidest son of Gen. P 
P. Johnston, president of the Nationa! 
Trotting Association, has returned to 
New York from Africa, where he went 
with Mr, Paul Rainey, and where 2% 
kitted thirteen of the seventy-three 
lions killed by the expedition. The 
frowers of livestock had loudly pro- 
tested against the damage done by lions 
in that district and had threatened 
to use poison, when the office oi the 
government gave Mr. Rainey and his 
party permission to shoot in the terri- 
tory. The farmers were much pleased 
at the way the ranks of the prowlers 
were thinned. The largest number of 
lions slaughtered in one day was six- 
teen, The American dogs were of 
great service in revealing the where- 
abouts of the big game, Dr. Johnston 
was chased by a big wounded lion, but 
being something of a runner, escaped 
the savage beast. The fur of animals 
shot in the hot belt of Africa is not 
to be compared with that of the frozen 
regions, and Dr. Johnston prizes more 
highly the Polar bear skins secured 
by him in the previous Rainey expe- 
dition, 


DIARY OF THE DAMNED 

The Turkish sSovernment promises a 
Publication of unusual interest in the 
Shape of the diaries of Sultan Abdul, 
playfully called the damned, And yet 
they are not diaries in the ordinary 
Sense of the word, since this interest- 
ing miscreant never wrote anything, 
not even his name, His signet served 
all purposes. But he saved everything 
that was written to him during thirty- 
three years and stowed it away in one 
of the 500 boxes of manuscripts that 
were brought to light, These manu- 
Scripts are made up of every conceiy- 
able sort of report, whether from his 
high ministers or the meanest spy in 
his employ, They are said to be the 
most amazing record of diplomacy, du- 
Plicity, cowardice, and cruelty that has 
ever been preserved, And it was pre- 
served with unusual care, It was 
known to be in existence, but the most 
careful search after the Sultan's down- 
fall failed to find it. Then the prisoner 
himself was asked to solve the mys- 
tery and he did go, There was a secret 
door in his bedroom known only to 
himself and opened by an ingenious 
electrical contrivance, and in this hid- 
den chamber the boxes were found. 
But it seems that even Abdul Hamid 
had something that distantly resem- 
bled a virtue. He was passionately 
fond of reading, but only books of the 
most trivial kind, and yet he rejected 
with contempt anything that was ob- 
Scene or indecent, He preferred novels 
that dealt with cruelty or murder, 


During the year 1911, forty warships 
were launched in the British pany. 
These included eight super-dread- 
noughts, carrying 13.5-inch guns; two 
protected cruisers, two unarmored 
cruisers, twenty-three torpedo-boat 
destroyers, and five submarines, These 
ships aggregatea 221,000 tons, and will 
cost, when completed, over $86,000,000. 
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There are many amusing things in 
Boccaccio, so that one may say that he 
was the first of modern men who 
heartily laughed, Yet he is difficult to 
quote. The truth is that many of his 
stories, while very funny in their way, 
have something of a smoking-room 
humor; they are as broad as they are 
long—-very much broader even, some- 
times. 


But here is one quite presentable 
and, in its way, funny enough. The 
tale is told by Fiammetta, who was, 
in truth, no “little flame,” but the great 
flame who kindled conflagration in 
Giovanni Boccaccio’s by no means as- 
bestos heart. He instructs us in much 
detail concerning their loves, so that 
we have even an inventory of caresses, 
but that is beside the point. The gold- 
tressed lady relates that there was in 
the fair city of Florence a youth called 
Michael Scalza, who was the merriest 
and most agreeable fellow in the world 
and had still the rarest stories in haud, 
wherefore the young Florentines were 
exceeding glad to have his company 
whenever they made a pleasure party 
among themselves. It chanced one day, 
he being with certain folk at Monte 
Ughi, that the question was started 
among them of who were the est 
and noblest family of Florence. Some 
said the Uberti, others the Lamberti, 
and one this family and another that, 
according as it occurred to his mind; 
which Scalza hearing he fell a-lauyh- 
ing and said: “Go to, what geese you 
are! You know not what you say. The 
best gentlemen and the oldest not only 
of Florence, but of all the world or the 
Maremma are the great Hobo family 
—a matter on which all philosophers 
and everyone who knows them agree!" 


When the young men who had look- 
ed for quite another answer, heard 
this they jeered at him and said, “Thou 
mockest us—as if we knew not the 
Hoboes even as thou dost.” “By the 
Writ,” answered Scalza, “I mock you 
not; ney, I speak the truth, and if 
there be any here wno will wager 2 
supper on it, to be given to the win- 
ner and half a dozen companions of 
his choosing, I will willingly take the | 
wager; and I will do yet more for you, | 
for I will abide by the judgment of 
whomsoever you will.” Said one of 
them, called Neri Mannini, “I am ready | 
to try to win the supper;" whereupon 
having agreed together to take Piero di 
Fiorentino, in whose house they were, | 
to judge, they betook themselves to 
him, followed by all the rest, who look- | 
ed to see Scalza lose and to make 
merry over his confusion, and they re- 
counted to Piero all that had passed. 
Piero, who was a discreet young man, 
having first heard Neri'’s argument, | 
turned to Scalza and said to him, “And 
thou, how canst thou prove this which 
thou affirmest?” “How sayest thou?” 
answered Scalza. “Nay, I will prove 
it by such reasoning that not only 
thou, but my opponent also will ac- 
knowledge that I speak the truth! You 


hammer and pincers and scales and 


‘are singing something of mine, 


In one of the stories of Decameron, 
Boccaccio introduces Giotto the paint- 
er, who, he says, “had so excellent a 
genius that there was nothing of all 
which Nature, mother and mover of 
all things, presents unto us by the 
ceaseless revolution of the heavens, 
but he with pencil and pen and brush 
depicted it, and that so closely that not 
like, nay but rather the thing itself 
it seemed, insomuch that men's visual 
sense is found to have been oftentimes 
deceived, taking for real that which 
was but feigned. Wherefore he, hav- 
ing brought back to the light this art, 
may deservedly be called one of the 
chief glories of Florence.” The author 
of the Decameron was also the warm 
life-long friend of Petrarca and the 
biographer of Dante, so that he binds 
together the great men of a great age. 
One of the contemporaries of Boccac- 
cio has recorded this tale of Dante, 
which is, perhaps, the closest approach 
the great poet of the Divina Commedia 
ever made to a practical joke: 


One day while Dante was passing 
the Gate of Saint Peter he heard a 
blacksmith beating iron upon the anvil 
and singing some of Dante's verses 
like a song, Jumbling the lines together 
and confusing them so that it seemed 
to Dante he was receiving a great in- 
jury. He said nothing, but going into 
the blacksmith’s shop he took up his 


many other things and threw them out 
into the road. The blacksmith, turn- 
ing round upon him, cried out: “What 
the deuce are you doing? Are you 


mad?” “What are you doing?” said 
Dante. “I am working at my proper 
business,” said the blacksmith, “and 


you are spoiling my work throwing 
it out into the road.” Said Dante: 
“If you do not like me to spoil your 
things do not spoil mine.” “What 
things of yours am I spoiling?” said 
the man, And Dante replied: “You 
but 
not as I made it. I have no other trade 
but this and you spoil it for me.” The 
blacksmith, too proud to acknowledge 
his fault, but not knowing how to re- 
ply, gathered up his things and return- 
ed to work, and when he sang again 
sang Tristram and Launcelot, and let 
Dante alone. 


Which is at least mildly funny. So 
much for the thirteen hundreds in 


Italy. In the early fifteen hundreds 
Vasari was born, and in due time be- 


gan to write his stories of the great, 


Italian artists who are still Italy's 
chiefest glory. He records some humor- 
ous things—for instance, this of 
Michael Angelo: A certain painter, 


‘says Vasari, had a picture wherein was 


an ox which looked better than the 
rest. Michael Angelo Buonarotti, be- 
ing asked why the painter had made it 
more lifelike than the rest, replied, 
“Every painter succeeds best in a 
portrait of himself.” Another painter, 
Vasari continues, had executed a his- 
torical picture in which every figure 


know that the ancienter men are the was copied from some other artist, in- 


nobler. they 
poplar amon 

boes are more ancient than any one_ 
else, so that they are nobler; and if I) 
can demonstrate that they are the 
most ancient, I shall undoubtedly have 
won my wager. You must know, then, | 
that the Hoboes were made by the 
Almighty Creator in the days when He | 
first began to draw, but the rest of | 
mankind were made after He knew | 
how to draw. And to assure yourselves ; 
that in this I say the truth do but! 
consider the Hoboes in comparison | 
with other folk. Whereas you see all) 
the rest of mankind with faces well 
composed and duly proportioned, you. 
may see the Hoboes, this is one with a 
countenance very long and narrow, | 
and that with a face out of all measure 
broad; one has too long and another 
too short a nose, and the third has a 
chin jutting out and turned upward 
and huge jawbones that show as| 
though they were those of an ass, 
while some there be who have one eye | 
bigger than the other and yet some 
who have one eye set lower than the | 
other, like the faces that children are! 
accustomed to make when first they | 
begin to learn to draw. Wherefore, as | 
I have already said, it is abundantly 
apparent that the Almighty made them | 
while He was learning to draw, 80 | 
that they are more ancient and conse- | 
quently nobler than the rest of man- | 
kind.” | 


At this both Piero, who was the 
judge, and Neri, who had wagered the | 
supper, and all the rest, hearing of | 
Scaiza’s comical argument and be-| 
thinking of themselves of the Ho-| 
boes, fell a-laughing and = affirm-| 
ed that he was right, for that the 
Hoboes were assuredly the noblest and 
most ancient gentlemen that were to 
be found not in Florence alone, but 
in the whole world and the Maremma. 


So much for the Decameron, Here is 
a tale from the life of its author, It 
seems, says Boccaccio’s biographer, that 
during the time he was writing it he 
found himself taken by a very beauti- | 
ful woman, a widow, who pretended to | 
encourage him, perhaps because of 
his fame, provoked his advances, al- 
lured him to write to her, and then, 
laughing at this middle-aged and obese 
lover, gave his letters to her young 
favorite, who scattered them about 
Florence, Boccaccio had already been 
hurt by the criticisms some had offer- 
ed on his work. This deception by the 
widow exasperated him, his love for 
women turned to loathing, and he now 
composed a sort of invective against 
them which was called the Corbaccio, 
which seems to mean the Trap, The 
story is as follows: A lover finds 
himself lost in the forest of love and 
is delivered by a spirit. The lover is 
Boceaccio; the spirit is the husband 
of the widow who has returned from 
hell, where his avarice and complais- 
ance have brought him. In setting 
Boccaccio in the right way, the spirit 
of the husband reveals to him all the 
imperfections, artifices and defects, 
and the hidden vices and weaknesses 
of his wife. “Had you seen her first 
thing in the morning with her night- 
cap on,” and so forth, which suggests 
why Boccaccio is hard to quote, But 
the jest is a bitter one, rather satire 
than humor, and so somewhat wide of 
our mark, 


| 


jat the Day of Judgment, 


his own. It was shown to Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti, who, when he had 
seen it, was asked by a very intimate 
friend of his what he thought of it. 
He replied: “He has done well, but 
when all 
bodies will resume their own limbs 
again, I do not know what will become 
of that historical picture, for there 
will be nothing left of it.” 


Baldassare Castiglione, a generation 
earlier, has some good things, such as 
this: The Bishop of Corvia, he says, 
in order to find out the intentions of 
the Pope, one day said to him: “Holy 
father, it is commonly reported in all 
Rome and even in the palace that your 
Holiness is about to make me gover- 
nor.” The Pope replied, “Never mind 
what they say; they are nothing but 


low-tongued rascals.” The same writer | 


records that a certain pleader to whom 
his adversary said, “What art thou 
barking for?” replied, “Because I see 
a thief.” 

Again he says, as Duke Frederic of 
Urbina was one day talking of what 
was to be done with a large quantity 
of earth which had been dug up in 
order to lay the foundation of his pal- 
ace, an abbot who was present said: 
“My lord, I have been thinking where 
it could be put and I have a good idea: 
order a great ditch to be dug and you 
may there dispose of the earth without 
further hindrance.” The duke replied, 
not without a smile, “What are we to 
do with the earth which will be dug 
from this new ditch?” The abbot an- 
swered, “Let it be made big enough to 
hold both.” And thus, although the 
duke tried to show him that the larger 
the ditch the more earth would be dug 
out of it, he could not understand that 
it could not be made large enough to 
contain both heaps, but only replied, 
“Make it so much larger.” 


THE BRITISH QUEUE 


The edict sanctioning the abolition 
of the pigtail reminds us that it is not 
so very long since the pigtail disap- 
peared, not merely from the army and 
navy, but even from everyday civillan 
life in England, Waist-long pigtails 
were the fashionable wear in England 
about 1740 and before that the bag wig 
had been adorned with a pigtail looped 
up in a black silk bag. As late as 1858 
an old gentleman was seen on Cheap- 
side with his gray hair tied behind ja 
a short queue, and eyen to-day we can 
find a relic of the pigtail, for the three 
pieces of black velvet on the dress 
tunics of officers in the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers are the remains of the rib- 
bon with which the queue was tied, 


BIG BAGS OF BRITISH HUNTERS 


Grouse shooting in Great Britain for 
1911 showed some remarkable results 
in big bags brought down by success- 
ful hunters. The heaviest one-day 
bag obtained in Scotland was that of 


Lord Dalkeith and his party on the 
Duke of Buccleuch's Roanfell moor, 11 


Roxburghshire, when eight guns killed 


2,523 birds. 


In England the best one-day bag was 


that of the Due de Luynes and five 
other guns 
Wemmergil! moors in the Upper Lune~,know how women love men, 


on Lord Strathmore's 


sah thet.no.pentof the plotuacse.qjw«o-+ 


Dae Se OR: ALO 


THE RAYMOND LEADER 


dale District of Durham; 1,599 birds| The man's love does exist; it exists 
were killed during four drives i1|more often than we think it does, but 
stormy weather, a man is a shy animal when question- 
On the Duke of Devonshire’s Upper|ed on the affairs of his heart, If he 
Wharfedale moors in Yorkshire, 14,918 | loves a fellow man with all his heart 
birds were killed in twenty-two days,|he will only admit that he is “rather 
all by driving, and there. were usually | decent.” But men do love one another. 
nine guns out. The best bag was ob-| Brothers do sometimes, and many and 
tained on August 18, when the king|™any a man has given his life for an- 
was included in the party and nins| ther and no one has known anything 
guns killed 1,580 birds on the Barden | #bout it. 
and Rylstone moors. One proof of men’s affection is the 
way in which they defend and shield 


each other. Suppose So-and-So has 
A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK been doing something shady. Ask his 


Young Kermit Roosevelt has been| friend, who certainly knows all about 
hunting in the Mexican desert. In this|it. What will he say? He will either 
he shows himself the son of his father, | PUt on a very innocent mask, and reply, 
who is wont to disturb the life of the|"Jmpossible, he isn’t that sort of chap 
wilds with his trusty rifle, just as he|@t all,” or smile inscrutably and say, 
disturbs the life of the nation with tis| "1 Never inquire about other people, 
gusty eloquence. But Kermit proves|"°? 40 I believe all I hear. 
himself the more the scion of his par- 
ent, in that he writes an account of his 
little hunting trip. This story of a A RIDE IN OLD QUEBEC 
boy's excursion so sedate and generally] Our driver gave us bargain rates if 
important a magazine as Scribner's | we would go early in the morning. As 
inflicts, with the accompaniment of tl-/ this time was more pleasing to us, we 
lustrations from photographs by the] started about eight o'clock, so that our 
author, upon the too patient public. thrifty French driver could be home 
However, not blood merely, but only} to meet the boat, which came that day 
the most careful parental disciplin®}in the early afternoon. 


eval the infused into the youth the) One cannot but feel pity for the 


skil the use of the personal pronoun | yorsos in this ; 
ekt place; they have to carry 
I” that he displays in his article. Like) guon loads of people over such rocky, 


the writings of his noted progenitor, tt and in sohie places) ‘sandy Kills. Ah 
fairly bristles with them. Were these old lady of cue Barty oompinined much 
the days when type was set by hand,|in gnglish of the slowness of our pro- 
the printer who set up this article| press as we ascended the first long, 
would be hard put to it to keep his “I sandy hill. But, of course, the driver 
box” filled. Into a narrative covering} «comprennez no Anglais,” so we con- 
thirteen magazine pages, which are tinued to go slowly. At the top of 
broken up by fifteen illustrations, large | tig pin, overlooking the river, and 
and small, the writer has managed to “ 

crowd a total of 149 “I's.” Probably 
he didn’t round out the number to 150 
because he was seized with an attack 
of modesty. That he did pretty well 
is seen from the fact that, though the 
columns are only 7j inches long, in one 
which was unbroken he used the little 
word twenty-three times, while in an- 
other, which was broken by an illus- 
tration, he managed to get it in seven- 
teen times. Perhaps with growth and 
experience he will be able to become as 


nearly buried in the sand, the ruin of 
an old mill was shown us. This, no 
doubt, had been the scene of a live 
industry in the palmy, early days of 
the history of Tadousac. 

The next item of interest was a visit 
to a farmhouse, It was a very modest 
frame structure, but the inside was 
scrupulously clean. The boards of the 
unpainted floor seemed to shine, so 
hard had they been scrubbed. A home- 
made carpet covered part of the floor, 


facile in the writing of the svelte pro- and no doubt marked off the parlor 
houn as is his father from the common room. Quaint little 
Though the young ‘man has as yet pictures in quainter little wooden 


frames, adorned the walls at long in- 
tervals. In one corner—the kitchen 
corner—stood that huge article of 
household use that one finds in nearly 
every French-Canadian home—the 
loom, and on this one the mother of 
the family was busy weaving a web 
of blue homespun, In the parlor cor 
ner was to be seen a fine, up-to-date, 
drop-frame Singer sewing-machine, 
whose polished table seemed strangely 


shown no interest in politics, he thus 
begins to demonstrate his great fitness 
for holding office. And while we await 
with fear and trembling the bursting 
lof this precocious youth into the poli- 
| tical arena, it might be well to ponder 
upon the origin of the trait he has so 
well manifested in this article, The 
meditation may serve to make us hesi- 
tate to consider seriously for the presi- 


ai See erent eae aetandats =. out of place in its quaint surrounding. 
| letters must make necessary the keep- A daughter, who appeared to know 
ing in his literary workshop of several | CUP driver very well indeed, seemed 
extra “I” keys for his typewriting ma- quite pleased to show us the outside 
chine. bake-oven, a huge affair, standing 
fot about four feet high by five or six 

feet long. It was built of stone, and 

SCIENTIFIC HANDCLAPPING some kind of cement, with flat bricks 
There js one kind of handclapping I in the bottom of the fire-place In 
am not yet proficient in, said the gray- this square fire-place a wood fire is 
j headed man. I cannot q.1 a Japanese built. When the bread or other food 
servant by clapping my hands. I clap, | '® ready to be baked, the coals are 


pulled oft, and the hot bricks are ready 
to receive what is to be baked. 


but the servants do not answer. A 
friend of mine has two Japanese ser- 
vants. When he wants attention he 
Maps Vie shamive tmrd-one of tiene ape) © 
| pears. At his home yesterday I need- 
ed a sheet of paper to finish a bit of 
writing I was working on in my 
friend's absence. I clapped my hands, 
nobody came. 

1 clapped louder, and again 
| louder, but the Japanese servant per- 
sisted in his retirement. So I substi- 
tuted calling for clapping, and present- 
ly I got my paper. I told my friend 
of my failure. I said I knew the art 
of clapping well enough to make my 


TO COVER THE WORLD WITH 
\ WIRELESS 

The United States navy proposes by 
means of seven wireless stations to 
keep in direct touch with its vessels 
in all parts of the world. The advance 
of wireless telegraphy into a thorough- 
ly practicable and dependable means 
of long-distance communication is in- 
dicated by this comprehensive plan, 
which, it is said, is entirely feasible, 
and can be put into operation for about 


still 


lsentiments known at the play, at a| $000,000. The value of such a great 
ball game, and at a political meeting network of ethereal connections be- 
lthey why couldn't I summon a Japan- | *Ween Washington, D.C. and every 
le servant? ship of the navy, wherever located—a 
| “You haven't got the knack,” said network giving the President in the 
| Tat as : tpletyy White House immediate control of a 
| he. A white man has to associate DEitdanin tin GHIASRAtiho-—is obvious 
|with Orientals for months before he TH i 5 : 4 
Hl » seve sti Ss are . nate 
|learns the peculiar handclap that they if ven stations are to be located 


at Washington, D.C., 
at San Francisco, 


in the Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Guam, Lu- 
zon (Philippines), and Tutulia Island 
(Samoa). There are already wireless 
installations of lower power at several 
of the above locations. The new ap- 
paratus will have a reach of 3,000 miles 
at all times of day or night. This new 
arrangement, by which every unit of 
the navy from West Africa to China 
is virtually given a direct wire to head- 
; quarters, will have a revolutionary ef- 
| fect upon the handling of the navy in 
peaceful as well as in war times. 


recognize as a summons.” 

Then he gave me a few lessons, but 
I am sure I have not mastered it yet, 
and that if I should clap again for a} 
Japanese servant he would let me clap | 
till my hands were sore, under the im 
pression that I was killing moth millers 
j}and rooting for a home run. 


CHEMISTRY AND COMBUSTION 


Important as are the losses in the 
initial purchase of coal, they are small | 
compared with those which attend its 
burning. Many a mill owner looks out 
}of the window and sees, without know- 
jing, his dividends go up the chimney. | 
Under well regulated conditions of 
combustion the flue gases should con- 
tain not less than 12 per cent. of car- 
bonic acid gas. They frequently con- 
tain no more than 3 per cent. This 
means that for every ton of coal burn- 
ed under the latter conditions more 
than 52 tons of excess air are heated 
to the high temperature of the flue 
gases, Chemistry meets these condi-|the commercial and strategic value of 
tions by analyzing the flue gases and | the tunnel would be such as to warrant 
regulating the draft as indicated by the | its construction, The engineers esti- 
percentage of carbonic acid found, At| mate that the work could be completed 
$2.25 a ton, which is much below the|in seven years’ time. 
average price, the fuel bill of the Uni- 
|ted States was over $1,00),900,0090 in 
/1910, Of that amount, chemistry covu!d 
easily have saved $100,000,000, 


TUNNELING THE CAUCASIAN 
MOUNTAINS 

According to a recent despatch from 

| Paris, the Russian government is seri- 

| ously considering the proposals of cer- 

| 


ain Swiss engineers to tunnel the 
Caucasian Mountains near Tiflis, thus 
connecting the Black and the Caspian 
seas. Although the length of the tun- 
nel would be sixteen miles, it is stated 
that the Russian government believes 


TRAFFIC THROUGH THE SIMPLON 
TUNNEL 

The report of the Italian State Rail- 
roads states that in the year ending 
NIGHT AND DAY FARMING June, 1910, the amount of freight en- 
Farming at night is the innovation | tering Italy through the Simplon tun- 
just introduced by E. W. Fowler, who | "el was 66,335 tons, and that 74,764 tons 
lives twelve miles west of Lodi, Cal | were shipped from Italy by way of the 


Fowler has two crews of six men each |tunnel, The imports through the Mont 
and has been ploughing night and day. Ceris and the St, Gothard tunnels were 
Immense searchlights are attached to six times and thirteen times as great 
the ploughs and the laborers declare | @% by the Simplon tunnel, The exports 
that they can see at night almost as were respectively twice and six times 
well as during the day. An incongru- | @S great by these older routes as by 
ous feature of the work is that when |the new Simplon road. 
the night crew is eating breakfast at 
six o'clock at night the day crew is 
eating supper from the same table. 
Fowler is planting 2,000 acres of bar- In the acetylene-burning lighthouses 
ley and has resorted to the novel /along the Panama Canal will be install- 
scheme of working twenty-four hours | ed copper cylinders exposed to the sun. 
a day in order that he may get the | When the sun rises in the morning and 
grain in before the heavy rains, the rays fall upon these cylinders they 
will expand and close valves that ad- 
mit gas to the burners, As night ap- 
OH, MODEST MAN! proaches and the sun's rays diminish 
If you are a man you know how men | 'n power the cylinders will contract and 
love women. If you are a woman you | again turn on the gas, which will be 
ignited by small pilot jets, 


THE SUN AS A LAMPLIGHTER 


ed 


as sae 


GREAT deal has been written and 
much more has been said on this 
same subject; it is as trite, as a 


subject, as one might find eonnected 
with the automobile industry. So what 
is there left for me to say? 

In the first place, let us 
title of this article itself. Mverybody 
has heard of the family automobile. 
Yet, in fact, it does not exist; there is 
no such thing. There are thousands 
of automobiles, I will admit, that start 
nobly out to fill the bill; but they fail 
to achieve. And all on account of the 
family. 

Anybody and everybody in the family 
drove the family horse. It didn't im- 
prove him any, but they drove him just 
the same. And that is where the dif- | 
ference comes in, The more the horse 
was driven by different people and the 
older he grew, the easier he was to 
handle; but it is not so with the auto- 
mobile. The reason is plain: The 
younger the horse and the less experi- 
enced he was, the harder he was to 
manage, no matter how skilled the 


take the 


complicating matters, and what a eom- 
petent driver would do the very first 
thing, would be to open the drain-cock 
at the bottom of the carbureter, Water 
or any sediment always remains at the 
bottom of the carbureter float chamber 
and can generally be drained off in this 
way. In fact, I might say that ninety 
per cent, of the carbureter troubles of 
the average driver, when they do eccur, 
and that is rarely, can be disposed of 
by the simple expedient of draining off 
a cupful of gasoline from the bottom of 
the carbureter, Meantime, our friend 
who drives only occasionally has gone 
to the nearest telephone, And the 
“regular” driver will have the task of 
wetting that carbureter back to proper 
adjustment. 

My example suggests difficulty in 
handling the automobile; but as a mat- 
ter of fact it would cause the compe- 
tent driver mo more trouble than it 
would be to get out of the family sur- 
rey and uncheck the family horse for 
a drink at the water-trough. The 
horse would acquaint an inexperienced 


driver might be; hard work and plenty 
of it, under different drivers, generally 
thoroughly “broke” him. In other 
words, he became educated, learned 
how to behave himself; in fact, the 
average family horse may be said to 
have known more about how to pro- 
perly conduct himself when between 
the shafts than the average driver 
knew about driving. And a= great 
blessing it was for him that he could 
learn. 
gence than a machine! 
have become of him’? And there you 
have the difference—the automobile 
cannot learn, and has to take the con- 
sequences, 

There is a saying that no two auto- 
mobiles are exactly alike, that each and 
every one has its own individual pecu- 
liarities. This is true only in the same 
sense that no two watches are exactly 
alike—or that they will run exactly 
alike with precisely the same adjust- 
ment. It is but a step from watches 
to the family clock, which gives 


What would 


son. Suppose everybody takes a hand 
at winding a twenty-four-hour clock. 
What is the result? It runs down soon- 
er or later. And suppose everybody in 
the family tries each in his own way 
to keep that clock adjusted so it will 
run “to a tick” with observatory time. 
The chances are it never will tell the 
right time. And whose fault is it? 
Not the clock's, surely? Finally, the 
automobile, like the clock, being a mere 
machine cannot adjust itself to the 
abuses of the family. Only a wise old 
horse or a very well paid servant can 
do that. 


No two people are exactly alike or to 


be depended upon to between them, 
and turn about, handle an automobile 
or any other machine as successfully 


as one person alone will do it. As often 
as possible the locomotive is assigned 
to one particular engineer and the taxi- 
cab is given to one particular chauf- 
feur to drive, because of this; often at 
the expense of a considerable amount 
of service on the part of the engine or 
car occasioned by the fact that with a 
“shift” of drivers it could be made to 
work overtime. It follows that, if the 
family has but one automobile it will 


Suppose he had no more intelli- | 


me | 
opportunity to draw another compari- | 


driver with his desire for a drink by 

| turning in to the trough and jerking 

| his head at the check-rein; that is 

; More than we can expect an automo- 

| bile to do, I must admit. 

But the average family cannot afford 
choose between a high-priced car 
and two or three of moderate cost. So 

| this article is written for the benefit of 

the family-with-one-car. And its pur- 
is not to discourage more than 
person in the family driving, but 
jrather to point out a very simple way 
lof getting more service and satisfac- 
tion out of that one car, 


hae 


| pose 


; one 


Let some one person in the family— 


you know whom without a second’s 
hesitancy—have entire charge of the 
car. Let those others in the family 
\who want to drive be accountable to 


him, obey his instructions and always, 
} if possible, leave it to him to make any 


jnecessary or desirable changes of ad- 
justment, Under this arrangement it 
will be his duty to see that at times 
the car is properly tuned up, and his 
privile to say it must not be used if 
for any reason it needs attention He 
j will soon learn to know its “bark” and 
| what any variation in that bark means. 
Then he will begin to realice the full 
joy of motoring, ample reward for as- 
suming all responsibility for the good 
j behaviour of “the family automobile.” 


| A MOTOR-CAR ON SKIS 
ry\HERE are characteristics suzges- 
| tive of the automobile, the 

the motor-boat, and the 
cutter, in the mechanical sleigh 
that has been manufactured in France 
for the Count de Lesseps, who intends 
to use the machine in Canada. As the 
count is an accomplished aeroplanist 
well as an automobilist, and the 
snow craft was built to his order by 
| the designer of the Chauviere laminate 
)aweroplane propelier, it not 
that many features from different 
}sources should have been combined in 
the attempt to produce a successful 
jand satisfactory mechanical sleigh. The 
jautomobile hood of the body blends 
neatly into the boat-shaped body, 
which terminates in a stern with a cut- 


aero- 
plane, 
too, 


| as 
| 


is 


give longer and better service if some | te? effect that carries the two-bladed 
one person has entire charge of it. aeroplane screw. There is room for 
More than two drivers in the family to|tWo persons in the front seat, and a 
one automobile, I should say, is cer-|third passenger can be accommodated 
tainly inadvisable. In many families|in a Single seat behind them The 
experience has brought out the fact | frame of the machine is of wood, and 
that it is better to have two or three|there are no springs between it and 
cars of moderate price, if necessary, the flat, ski-like runners. The forward 


than only one high-pricea car. This, 
of course, not only minimizes the pos- 
sibility of trouble arising from any 
conflict of management, but may more 
than double or triple the service, con- 
venience and pleasure. 

The automobile has been perfected 
and simplified to such a degree that 
itis more fool-proof and easier hand- 
led by any average person than almost 
any other similarly complicated 
chine, Thousands upon 
them are driven every day by people 
who know nothing more about them 
than how to shift the levers. Now you 
perhaps are thinking that, this being 
the case, I have been making a great 
stir about nothing—that anybody can 
run an automobile once the shifting 
of those levers and handling the steer- 
ing wheel are learned. Quite true, If 
only the “occ ional” driver would 
make a thoroughly good job of learning 
to do those things and let it go at that! 
But he (or she) is rarely satisfied with 
that, 

Let us take one good example: It is 
generally admitted the carbureter of 
any automobile is adjusted at the fac- 
tory so as to give the greatest efficien- 
cy. Every automobile salesman or re- 
pairman will advise against changing 
that adjustment—-unless you know 
what you are about; for the reason 
that it takes either a great deal of ex- 
perimenting or else both experience 
and fine judgment to properly re-adjust 
a carbureter which has been tampered 
with. Now suppose there is water in 
the gasoline, something which may 
happen if the fuel is not properly 
strained as it is poured into the tank, 
and some of this has got down into 
the carbureter. The result is, the en- 
gine skips, loses power, or perhaps 
stops altogether. What does the in- 
expert driver do—he who drives the car 
only occasionally and has never taken 
the trouble to learn anything more 
about it than how to shift the levers 
and handle the steering wheel? Let 
us suppose he suspects the trouble is 
in the carbureter; usually he does not, 
but lays it to the ignition. But we save 
time and space by giving him the bene- 
fit of the doubt. What does he do? Up 
goes the hood, and after starting the 
engine (if it will start) and as it skips 
and runs by fits and starts, he under- 
takes to correct what he assumes to 
be faulty adjustment of the needle- 
valve or of the auxiliary air valve of 
the carbureter, although he has never 
before attempted to adjust that or any 
other carbureter, And instead, under 
the circumstances, that should be the 
very last thing he should do, What 


ma- 
thousands of 


runners can be turned by the steering- 


|}wheel as in an automobile. A light, 
four-cylinder motor of aeronautical 
type furnishes the power. The for- 


ward end of the propeller shaft is con- 

|nected with the rear end of the driving 
shaft by a chain and sprockets that re- 
duce the engine speed of 1,200 revolu- 
tions per minute to 900 revolutions for 
the propeller. Instead of the usual 
automobile change-speed gearing there 
is a marine type verse gear, For use 
in stopping there is a hinged bar under 
the centre of the body which has strong 
iron teeth, which can be raised or low- 
ered into contact with the ground 
}ice by means of rods and a lever. 


or 


} WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY FROM A 
BICYCLE 
| While others have been experiment 
ing with wireless telegraph 
adapted for use on aeroplan 
| tomobiles, Mr, 1, Wolff, 


apparatus 
id au- 
inven- 


tor living in Cambridge, » has 
been endeavoring to develop a system 
{that can be used successfully on a 
bicycle. He has succeeded in main- 
taining communication between his 


own wheel and that of an associate 
three and one-quarter miles away. This 
communication was obtained without 
a ground, for the rubber tires insulated 


the apparatus completely from the 
earth. For an aerial, he uses three 
double spreads of phosphor bronze 


wire, each 12.5 feet long, joined in one 
loop at the top of a 10-foot mast. which 
| is tied to the back of the bicycle. The 
sending apparatus comprises an_ in- 
duction-coil giving a 38-inch spark, a 
series of Leyden jar condensers con- 
nected in multiple, a battery secured 
under the instrument board. and a 
sending key. The receiving set com- 
prises a tuning coil of variable induc- 
tance, a silicon detector, and a receiver 
;}wound to 2,000 ohms resistance. For 
‘the aerial, a 3-wire single spread of 
phosphor bronze is used, Experiments 
'with this apparatus were conducted at 
| night in order to avoid too much pub- 
jlicity, The greatest distance was ob- 
tained at the hour of 2 a.m. The assis- 
tant with the sending instrument rode 
ahead, sending messages as he went, 
while the receiver managed to keep in 
constant touch with him. 


The record for point-to-point bal- 
looning im England was recently broken 
by C. F. Pollock, A distance of two 
hundred and forty miles was made in 
ten minutes under eleven hours, from 
Pembroke Dock gas works to Witham, 


he should do, and could do without 


Essex, England. 


RCA ite ars: 


CHIC 


KENS 


(By Edna Ferber) 


For the benefit of the bewildered 
reader who may turn back te ascer- 
tain whether he has not, by some mis- 
take, picked up the Farm and Poultry 
Journal, it should be said that there 
are two distinct species of chickens, 
There is the chicken which you find 
in the barnyard, in the incubator, or 
onahat. And there is the type indi- 
genous to State Street, Chicago. Bach 
is known by its feathers. The barn- 
yard variety may puzzle the amateur 
fancier, but there is no mistaking the 
State Street chicken, It is known by 
its soiled, high, white canvas boots; by 
its tight, short black skirt; by its slug 
pearl earrings; by its bewildering coif- 
fure. By every line of its slim young 
body, by every curve of its cheek and 
throat you know it is adorably, piti- 
fully young. By its carmined lip, its 
near-smart hat, its babbling of “him,” 
and by the knowledge which looks 
boldly out of its eyes you know it is 
tragically old. 

Seated in the Pullman car, with a 
friendly newspaper protecting her 
bright hair from the doubtful gray- 
white of the chair cover, Emma Mc- 
Chesney, travelling saleswoman for T. 
A. Buck's Featherloom Petticoats, was 
watching the telegraph poles chase 
each other back to Duluth, Minnesota, 
and thinking fondly of Mary Cutting, 
who is the mother-confessor and com- 
forter of the State Street chicken. 

Now, Duluth, Minnesota, is trying to 
be a city. In watching its struggles a 
hunger for a taste of the real city had 
come upon Emma McChesney. She 
had been out with her late Fall line 
from May until September. Every 
middle-western town of five thousand 
inhabibtants or over had received its 
share of Emma McChesney’s attention 
and petticoats. It had been a mysti- 
fyingly good season in a bad business 
year. Even old T. A. himself was al- 
most satisfied. Commission piled up 
with gratifying regularity for Emma 
McChesney. Then, quite suddenly, the 
lonely evenings, the lack of woman 
companionship, and the longing for a 
sight of her seventeen-year-old son 
had got on Emma McChesney’s nerves. 
She was two days ahead of her sche- 
dule, whereupon she wired her 
thus: 

“Dear Kid: 

“Meet me Chicago, usual place Fri- 
day large time my treat. Mother.” 

Then she had packed her bag, wired 
Mary Cutting that she would see her 
Thursday, and had taken the first train 
out for Chicago. 


son, 


You might have found the car close, 
stuffy, and uninteresting. Ten years 
on the road had taught Emma Mc- 
Chesney to extract a maximum of en- 
joyment out of a minimum of material. 
Emma McChesney’s favorite occupa- 
tion was selling T. A. Buck's Feather- 
loom Petticoats, and her favorite 
pastime was studying men and women. 
The two things went well together, 

When the train stopped for a minute 
or two you could hear a faint rattle 
and click from the direction of the 
smoking compartment where three 
jewellery salesmen from Providence, 


Rhode Island, were indulging in their 
beloved, but dangerous, diversion of | 
di throwing. Just across the aisle 


w 4 Woman, with her daughter, Chic- 


ago-bound to buy a trousseau They 


were typical, wealthy small-town wo- 
men smartly garbed in a fashion not 
more than twenty minutes late In 


the quieter moments of the trip Emma 


McChesney could hear the mother’s 


high-pitched, East End Ladies’ Read- 
ing Club voice saying 

“I'd have the velvet suit made fussy, 
with a real fancy waist to match, for 
afternoons. You can go anywhere in 
a handsome velvet three-piece suit.” 

The girl had smiled, dreamily, and 
gazed out of the car window. “T won- 
der,” she said, “if there'll be a letter 
from George. He said he would sit 
right down and write.” 

In the safe seclusion of her high- 


backed chair Emma McChesney smiled | 


approvingly. Se 


when her 


venteen 
son had been 


years 
born, and 


ago, 


ten 


years ago, when she had got her div- 
orce, Emma McChesney had thanked 
her God that her boy had not been a 
girl. Sometimes, now, she was not 


so sure about it, 
ing work 


It must be fascinat- 
selecting velvet suits, made 
“fussy,” for a daughter's trousseau. 
Just how fully those five 
small-town had got on her 
nerves Emma McChesney did not real- 
ize until the train snorted into tne 
shed and she sniffed the mingled smell 
of smoke and stockyards and found it 


existence 


sweet in her nostrils. An unholy joy} 
seized her. She entered the Biggest 
Store and made for the millinery de- 
partment, yielding to an uncontrollable 
desire to buy a hat, It was a pert, 
trim, smart little hat. It made her 
thirty-six years seem less possible 


than ever, and her seventeen-year-old 
son an absurdity. 

It was four-thirty when she took the 
elevator up to Mary Cutting’s office on 
the tenth floor. She knew she would 
find Mary Cutting there—Mary Cutting, 
friend, counsellor, adviser to every 
young girl in the great store and to 
all Chicago's silly, helpless “chickens.’ 

A dragon sat before Mary Cutting’s 
door and wrote names on slips, But 
at sight of Emma McChesney she laid 
down her pencil. “Well,” smiled the 
dragon, “you're a sight for sore eyes. 
Tnere’'s nobody in there with her, Just 
walk in and surprise her.” 

At a rosewood desk in a tiny cosy 
office sat a pink-cheeked, white-hair- 
ed woman, You associated her in 
your mind with black velvet and real 
lace. She did not look up as Emma 
McChesney entered, Emma McChes- 


ney waited for one small moment, 
Then: 
“Cut out the bank president stuff, 


Mary Cutting, and make a fuss over 
me,” she commanded. 

The pink-cheeked, white-hgired wo- 
man looked up. You saw that her 
eyes were wonderfully young. She 
made three marks on a piece of paper, 
pushed a call-button at her desk, rose, 
and hugged Emma McChesney thor- 
oughly and satisfactorily, then held her 


months of | 


off a moment and demanded to know 
where she had bought her hat. 

“Got it ten minutes ago, in the mil- 
linery department downstairs. Had 
to. If I'd have come into New York 
after five months’ exile like this I'd 
probably have bought a brocade and 
fur-edged evening wrap, to relieve 
this feeling of wild joy. For five 
months I've spent my evenings in my 
hotel room, or watching the Maude 
Byrnes Stock company playing Lena 
Rivers, with the ingenue coming out 
between the acts in a calico apron and 
a pink sunbonnet and doing a thing 
they bill as vaudeville. I'm dying to 
see a real show—a smart one that 
hasn't run two hundred nights on 
Broadway—one with pretty girls, and 
pink tights, and a lot of moonrises and 
sunsets and things, and a prima donna 
in a dress so stunning that all the 
women in the audience are busy copy- 
ing it so they can describe it to their 
home-dressmaker next day.’ 

“Poor, poor child,” said Mary Cut- 
ting, “I don’t seem to recall any such 
show.” 


“Well, it will look that way to me, 
anyway,” said Emma McChesney. “I've 
wired Jock to meet me to-morrow, and 
I'm going to give the child a really 
sizzling little vacation. But tonight 
you and I will have an old-girl frolic. 
We'll have dinner together somewhere 
down-town, and then we'll go to the 
theatre, and after that I'm coming out 
to that blessed flat of yours and sleep 
between real sheets. We'll have some 
sandwiches and beer and other things 
out of the ice-box, and then we'll have 
a bathroom bee. We'll let down our 
back hair, and slap cold cream around, 
and tell our hearts’ secrets and use 
up all the hot water. Lordy! It 
will be a luxury to have a bath in a 
tub that doesn't make you feel as 
though you wanted to scrub it out with 
lye and carbolic. Come on, Mary Cut- 
ting.” 

Mary Cutting’s pink cheeks dimpled 
like a girl's. 

“You'll never grow up, Emma Mc- 
Chesney—at least, I hope you never 
will. Sit there in the corner and be 
a good child, and I'll be ready for you 
in ten minutes.” 


Peace settled down on the tiny office. 
Emma McChesney, there in her cor- 
ner, surveyed the little room with en- 
tire approval. It breathed of things 
restful, wholesome, comforting. There 
was a bowl of sweet peas on the desk; 
there was an Indian sweet grass 
babsket filled with autumn leaves 
in the corner; there was an air of 
orderliness and good taste; and there 
was the pink-cheeked, white-haired 
woman at the desk. 

“There!” said Mary Cutting, at last. 
She removed her glasses, snapped them 
up on a little spring-chain near her 
shoulder, sat back, and smiled upon 
Emma McChesney. 

Emma McChesney 
her. Theirs was not a talking friend- 
ship. It was a thing of depth and 
understanding, like the friendship be- 


smiled back at 


tween two men. 
They sat looking into each other's 
eyes, and down beyond, where the soul 


holds forth 
saw there w 
they were se 


And because what each 
beautiful and sightly 
ed with a shyness such 
as two men feel when they love each 
other, and so they awkwardly endea- 
vored to cover up their shyness with 
words. 

“You could stand a facial and a de- 
cent scalp massage, Emm observed 
Mary Cutting in a tone pregnant with 
love and devotion “You hair looks a 
little dry Those small-town mani- 
cures don't know how to give a real 
treatment.” 

“T'll have it 


8 


tomorrow morning, 
fore the Kid in at eleven. As 
j the Lily Russell of the travelling pro- 
fession I can't afford to let my beauty 
| wane, That complexion of yours 
|} makes me mad, Mary. It goes through 
of hard water and Chicag 
| dirt and comes up looking like a 1 
jleaf with the morning 
| Where’ll we have suppe 

“I know a new place,” 


be- 


gets 


a course 


dew on it. 


> 


replied Mary 


| Cutting. “German, but not greasy.” 
| She was sorting, marking, and pig- 
j}eon-holing various papers and envel- 


| opes When her desk was quite tidy 
| she shut and locked it, 
}to Emma McChesney. 
| “Something nice happened to me to- 
day,” she said, softly. “Something that 
j}made me realize how worth while life 
is. You know we have five thousand 


and came over 


} women working here—almost double 
that during the holidays. A lot of 
|} them are under twenty and, Emma, a 
working girl, under twenty, in a city 


| like this—-Well, a brand new girl was 
|looking for me today. She didn't know 
the way to my office, and she didn’t 
know my name, So she stopped one 
of the older clerks, blushed a little, and 
said, ‘Can you tell me the way to the 
office of the Comfort Lady? That's 
worth working for, isn’t it, Emma Mc- 
Chesney ?” 

“Its worth living 
Emma McChesney, 


for,” answered 
gravely. “It—it’s 
worth dying for. To think that those 
girls come to you with their little 
sacred things, their troubles, and mis- 
fortunes, and unhappinesses and—*" 
“And their disgraces—sometimes,” 
Mary Cutting finished for her. “Oh, 
Emma McChesney, sometimes I wonder 
why there isn't a national school for 
the education of mothers. I marvel at 
their ignorance more and more every 
day. Remember, Emma, when we 
were kids our mothers used to send 
us flying to the grocery on baking day? 
All the way from our house to Hine's 
grocery I'd have to keep on saying, over 
and over: ‘Sugar, butter, molasses,’ If 
I stopped for a minute I'd forget the 
whole thing. It isn’t so different now, 
Sometimes at night, going home in the 
car after a day so bad that the whole 
world seems rotten, I make myself say, 
over and over, as I used to repeat my 
“Sugar, butter, and molasses.” ‘It’s a 
glorious, good old world; it’s a glorious, 
good old world; it’s a glorious, good old 
world,” And I daren’t stop for a min- 
ute for fear of forgetting my lesson.” 
For the third time in that short half- 
hour a silence fell between the two—a 


silence of perfect sympathy and under- 
standing. 

Five little strokes, tripping over each 
other in their haste, came from the 
tiny clock on Mary Cutting’s desk. It 
roused them both. 

“Come on, old girl,” said Mary Cut- 
ting. “I've a chore or two still to do 
before my day is finished, Come along. 
if you like, There’s a new girl at the 
perfumes who wears too many braids, 
and puffs, and curls, and in the base~ 
ment misses’ ready-to-wéar there's an- 
other who likes to break store rules 
about short-sleeved, lace-yoked lingerie 
waists. And one of the floor mana- 
gers tells me that a young chap of 
that callow, semi-objectionable, high- 
school fraternity, flat-heeled shoe type 
has been persistently hanging around 
the desk of the pretty bundle inspector 
at the veilings. We're trying to clear 
the store of that type. They call girls 
of that description chickens, I won- 
der why some one hasn't found a name 
for the masculine chicken.” 

“Tl give ‘em one,” said Emma Mce- 
Chesney as they swung down a broad, 
bright aisle of the store. “Call 'em 
weasels. That covers their style, oc- 
cupation, and character,” 

They swung around the corner to the 
veilings, and there they saw the very 
pretty, very blond, very young “chick- 
en” deep in conversation with her 
weasel. The weasel’s trousers were 
very tight and English, and his hat 
was properly woolly and Alpine and 
dented very much on one side and his 
heels were fashionably flat, and his 
hair was slickly pompadour. 

Mary Cutting and Emma McChes- 
ney approached them very quietly just 
in time to hear the weasel say: 

“Well, s’ long then, Shrimp. See you 
at eight.” 


And he swung around and faced 
them, 
That sick horror of uncertainty 


which had clutched at Emma McChes- 
ney when first she saw the weasel's 
back held her with awful certainty 


now. But ten years on the road had 
taught her self-control, among other 
things. So she looked steadily and 
calmly into her’ son's scarlet face. 


Jock’s father had been a liar. 

She put her hand on the boy's arm, 
“You're a day ahead of schedule, 
Jock,” she said evenly. 


“So are you,” retorted Jock, sullenly, 
his hands jammed into his pockets. 


“All the better for both of us, Kid. 
I was just going over to the hotel to 
clean up, Jock. Come along, boy.” 

The boy's jaw set. His eyes sought 
any haven but that of Emma McChes- 
ney’s eyes. “I can’t,” he said, his voice 
very low. “I've an engagement to 
take dinner with a bunch of the fel- 
lows. We're going down to the Inn. 
Sorry.” 

A certain cold rigidity settled over 
Emma McChesney’s face. She eyed 
her son in silence until his miserable 
eyes, perforce, looked up into hers. 

“I'm afraid you'll have to break your 
engagement,” she said. * 

She turned to face Mary Cutting’s 
regretful, understanding gaze. Her 
eyebrows lighted slightly. Her head 
inclined ever so little in the}direction 
of the half-scared, defiant “chicken.” 

“You attend to your chicken. Mary,” 
she said. “I'll see to my weasel.” 

SpU Enna ceChesney and trer ser 
Jock, looking remarkably like brother 
and sister, walked down the broad 
store aisles and out into the street. 
There was little conversation’ between 
them. When the pillared entrance of 
the hotel came into sight Jock broke 
the silence, sullenly: 

“Why do you stop at that old bar- 
racks? It’s a rotten place for a wo- 
man, No one stops there but clothing 
salesmen and boobs who still think 
it's Chicago's leading hotel. No place 
for a lady.” 

“Any place in the world is the place 
for a lady, Jock,” said Emma McChes- 
ney quietly. 

Automatically she started toward the 


clerk's desk. Then she remembered, 
and stopped. “I'll wait here,” she said. 
“Get the key for five-eighteen, will 
you please? And tell the clerk that 


I'll want the room adjoining beginning 
to-night, instead of to-morrow, as I 
first intended. Tell him you're Mrs, 
MeChesney’s son.” 

He turned away. 
brought her 


Emma McChesney 
handkerchief up to her 


*|}mouth and held it there a moment, and 


the skin showed white over the knuck- 
les of her hand, In that moment every 
one of her thirty-six years were on 
the table, face up. 

“We'll wash up,” said Emma Mc- 
Chesney, when he returned, “and then 
we'll have dinner here.” 

“I don’t want to eat here,” objected 
Jock McChesney. “Besides, there’s no 
reason why I can't keep my evening’s 
engagements,” 

“And after dinner,” went on his 
mother, as though she had not heard, 
“we'll get acquainted, Kid.” 

It was a cheerless, rather tragic 
meal, though Emma McChesney saw 
it through from soup to finger-bowls. 


When it was over she led the way 
down the old-fashioned red-carpeted 
corridors to her room, It was the 


sort of room to get on its occupant’'s 
nerves at any time, with its red plush 
arm-chairs, its black walnut bed, and 
its walnut centre table inlaid with an 
apoplectic slab of purplish marble. 
Emma McChesney took off her hat 
before the dim old mirror, and stood 
there, fluffing out her hair here, pat- 
ting it there. Jock had thrown his hat 
and coat on the bed, He stood now, 
leaning against the footboard, his legs 


crossed, his chin on his breast, his 
whole attitude breathing sullen de- 
flance. 


“Jock,” said his mother, still patting 
her hair, “perhaps you don't know it, 
but you're pouting just as you used 
to when you wore pinafores. I always 
hated pouting children, I'd rather hear 
them howl. I used to spank you for 
it. I have prided myself on being a 
modern mother, but I want to men- 
tion, in passing, that I’m still in a 
position to force that ordinance against 
pouting.” She turned around, abrupt- 
ly. “Jock, tell me, how did you happen 
to come here a day ahead of me, and 
how do you happen to be so chummy 
with that pretty weak-faced thing 
at the veiling counter, and how, 
in the name of all that’s unbelievable, 
have you managed to become a grown- 
up in the last few months?” 

Jock regarded the mercifully faded 
roses in the carpet. His lower lip 
came forward again. 

“Oh, a fellow can't always be tied 
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to his mother’s apron strings. I like 
to have a little fling myself. I know 
a lot of fellows here. They are frat 
brothers, And anyway, I needed some 
new clothes.” 

For one long moment Emma Me- 
Chesney stared, in silence, Then: 
“Of course,” she began, slowly, “I 
knew you were seventeen years old. 
I've even bragged about it. I've done 
more than that—I've gloried in it. 
But somehow, whenever I thought of 
you in my heart—and that was a great 
deal of the time—it was as though you 
still were a little tyke in knee-pants, 
with your cap on the back of your 
head, and a chunk of apple bulging 
your cheek. Jock, I've been earning 
close to six thousand a year since I 
put in that side line of garters. Just 
how much spending money have I 
been providing you with?” 

Jock twirled a coat button uncom- 
fortably. “Well, quite a lot. But a 
fellow's got to have money to keep 
up appearances. A lot of the fellows 
in my crowd have more than I, There 
are clothes, and tobacco, and then 
flowers, and cabs for the skirts—girls, 
I mean, and—”" 

“Kid,” impressively, “I want you to 
sit down over there in that plush chair 
—the red one, with the lumps the 
back, I want you to be uncomf ble. 
From where I am sitting I c see 
that in you there is the making of a 
first-class cad. That's no pleasant 
thing for a mother to realize, Now 
don't interrupt me. I’m going to be 
chairman, speaker, programme, and 
ways-and-means committee of this 
meeting. Jock, I got my divorce from 
your father ten years ago. Now, I'm 
not going to say anything about him. 
Just this one thing. You're not going 
to follow in his footsteps, Kid. Not if 
I have to take you to pieces like a 
nickel watch and put you all together 
again, You're Emma McChesney's 
son, and ten years from now I intend 
to be able to brag about it, or I'll want 
to know the reason why—and it'll have 
to be a blamed good reason.” 

“I'd like to know what I've done!” 
blurted the boy. “Just because I hap- 
pened to come here a few hours before 
you expected me, and just because you 


saw me talking to a girl! Why—”" 
“It isn't what you've done. It's 
what those things stand for I've 


been at fault. But I’m willing to ad- 
mit it, Your mother is a working wo- 
man, Jock. You don't like that idea, 
do you? But you don’t mind spending 
the money that the working woman 
provides you with, do you? I'm earn- 
ing a man’s salary. But Jock, you 
oughtn’t to be willing to live on it.” 

“What do you want me to do?” de- 
manded Jock. “I’m not out of high 
school yet. Other fellows whose fathers 
aren't earning as much—” 

“Fathers,” interrupted Emma Mc- 
Chesney. “There you are. Jock, I 
don't have to make the distinction for 
you. You're sufficiently my son to 
know it, in your heart. I had planned 
to give you a college education, if you 
showed yourself deserving. I don't 
believe in sending a boy in your posi- 
tion to college unless he shows some 
special leaning toward a profession.” 

“Mother, you know how wild I am 
about machines, and motors, and en- 
gineering, and all that goes with it. 
Why I'd work—” 

“You'll have to, Jock. ‘That’s the 
onty ting tiacC Wir Make “a man or 
you. I've started you wrong, but it 
isn’t too late yet. It’s all very well 
for boys with rich fathers to run to 
clothes, and city jaunts, and ‘chickens,’ 
and cabs and flowers. Your mother 
is working tooth and nail to earn her 
six thousand, and when you realize 
just what it means for a woman to 
battle against men in a man's game, 
you'll stop being a spender, and become 
an earner—because you'll want to. I'll 
tell you what I’m going to do, Kid. 
I'm going to take you on the road with 
me for two weeks. You'll learn so 
many things that at the end of that 
time the sides of your head will be 
bulging.” 

“I'd like it!" exclaimed the boy, sit- 
ting up. “It will be regular fun.” 

“No, it won't,” said Emma McChes- 
ney; “not after the first three or four 
days. But it will be worth more to 
you than a foreign tour and a private 
tutor.” 

She came over to him and put her 
hand on his shoulder. “Your room's 
just next to mine,” she said. “You 
and I are going to sleep on this. To- 
morrow we'll have a real day of it, as 
I promised, If you want to spend it 
with the fellows, say so. I’m not go- 
ing to spoil this little lark that I prom- 
ised you.” 

“I think,” said the boy, looking up 
into his mother’s face, “I think that 
I'll spend it with you.” 

The door slammed after him, 

Emma McChesney remained stand- 
ing there, in the centre of the room, 
She raised her arms and passed a hand 
over her forehead and across her hair 
until it rested on the glossy knot at 
the back of her head. It was the 
weary little gesture of a weary, heart- 
sick woman, 

There came a ring at the ‘phone. 

Emma McChesney crossed the room 
and picked up the receiver. 

“Hello, Mary Cutting,” 
without waiting for the 
other end. “What? Oh, I just knew. 
No, it’s all right. I’ve had some high- 
class little theatricals of my own, right 
here, with me in the roles of leading 
lady, ingenue, villainess, star, and 
heavy mother. I've got Mrs, Fiske 
looking like a First Reader Room kid 
that’s forgotten her Friday piece. 
What's that?” 

There was no sound in the room but 
the hollow cackle of the voice at the 
other end of the wire, many miles 


she said, 
voice at the 


away, 
Then: “Oh, that’s all right, Mary 
Cutting. I owe you a great big debt 


of gratitude, bless your pink cheeks 
and white hair! And, Mary,” she low- 
ered her voice and glanced in the 
direction of the room next door, “I 
don't know how a hard, dry sob would 
go through the ‘phone, so I won't try 
to get it ever. But, Mary, it’s been 
sugar, butter, and molasses for me for 
the last ten minutes, and I’m dead 
scared to stop for fear I'll forget it. 
I guess it’s sugar, butter, and molas- 
ses for me for the rest of the night, 
Mary Cutting; just as hard and fast as 
I can say it, sugar, butter, molasses,” 


WHAT TWO BOYS FOUND 
When Jim and Dan Ayers were boys, 
something really happened to them 


once upon a time—something really 
worth while, 


| coHPRRRES oom 


When Jim and Dan were boys, they 
lived on a farm in Virginia; IT have 
heard them say their post office was 
Sudley Springs. One Sunday morn- 
ing, their father started them to Sun- 
day school, and after they had loitered 
along the way a mile or two Jim 
Ayers remarked a commotion over be- 
yond what they called the Big Woods, 
“What's that?” Jim asked, stopping. 
It was getting late by this time, and 
Dan replied: 

“I don't know, but we'd better hurry 
up and get to Sunday school, or we'll 
get a whipping.” 

Then they hurried on, but the com- 
motion over beyond the Big Woods 
broke out again, faintly, but it was 
very unusual, and Jim stopped and 
listened, He had never heard anything 
like it before, although he was a big 
boy twelve years old and, after listen- 
ing a while, he said: 

“I'm going over there.” 

“Better not,” Dan said, 
father whips hard,” 

But the strange commotion con- 
tinued, so Jim said he was going, 
whipping or no whipping. Dan fol- 
lowed, but kept saying they would 
catch it when they returned home. 

They walked and walked and walk- 
ed; all the time the commotion over 
beyond the Big Woods became more 
pronounced, but they couldn't tell 
what it was. They forded streams, 
and were chased by strange dogs, but 
kept on from ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing until three in the afternoon. They 
had nothing to eat, and they didn’t 
know that they could ever find their 
way back, because they were in a 
country strange to them, But they 
kept on, and a little after three o'clock, 
as a reward for their perseverance, 
they walked into the battle of Bull 
Run, This is the more remarkable be- 
cause boys seldom go anywhere and 
find anything as great as they ex- 
pected, 


“You know 


SMOOTH HANDS 

Some years ago a certain county 
gaol was undergoing extensive altera- 
tions, during which time a gang of 
pickpockets, four in number, were 
arrested one market day. 

Owing to the alterations the lot were 
confined during the day in one cell, but 
were placed under strict surveillance, 
the care of them being specially en- 
trusted to the deputy-governor, 

One day during his rounds, he spied 
them playing cards. He promptly 
opened the door and rang the bell for 
“ warder, on whose arrival the cell and 
the prisoners were most carefully 
searched, but no cards were found. 

However, the card-playing still con- 
tinued, until the day on which the 
pickpockets were to be discharged. 

Whilst awaiting their release, the 
governor took them into his office, say- 
ing he desired to speak with them. 
When he got them alone he asked them 
as a favor to tell himewhere they had 
hidden the cards, 

Then they told him that as soon as 
the deputy and his man entered the 
cell they stuck the cards in his pocket, 
and picked it again before he left. As 
a proof of which, they presented him 
with the much-used pack. 


ADVICE TO BELINDA—AND 
OTHERS 

Rid your mind of all sorts of cant 
ond projudice, knock dovn. ob falee 
gods, believe in health and in sleep 
at night, and in the joys of friends, 
even in possessing some that you love 
better than yourself, and for whom you 
would even give your life if need be. 
Keep fresh the memories of those 
whom you have ever loved, and who 
may have gone hence, and keep up 
hopes that you may meet them again, 
and heaven grant that you may. Be- 
lieve in goodness in the human heart, 
but be ready to fight impostors. Un- 
der all circumstances keep your 
powder dry. Believe in kindness, and 
let cleverness take care of itself. Fol- 
low the great simple things of life, 
such as being natural, spontaneous, 
and affectionate. Be sensitive as you 
will, but never “touchy.” ‘There is a 
vast gulf between the two—the first 
may be a trait in a great mind, the 
second never could be aught but that 
of a petty mind, Avoid as far as pos- 
sible all catch phrases of the moment, 
and all bromide remarks. If there is 
nothing clever to be said just don’t 
Say it, but make free use of the glad 
eye and your reward will be instant. 
Love the poetry of life, but don’t talk 
about it more than you can help, 
Practice it. Think of your old home 
and the joys of the country, and that 
to dream and lounge along a country 
road or lane is still possible within 
twenty miles of London, Help the 
poor, but never believe that they are 
as unhappy as reported to be in the 
halfpenny journals. Help them, and 
be prepared for any amount of ingrati- 
tude in return, 


NO CURE IN CO-OPERATION 

What is the remedy for high prices? 
Is it in buying co-operatively? Some 
persons believe so. A woman and five 
associates who have learned that by 
buying co-operatively they can get 10 
cent lettuce at 24 cents a head, 5-cent 
radishes at 1 cent a bunch, and a few 
other things in proportion are loudly 
proclaiming their discovery as the solu- 
tion of the problem that plagues a 
world, As well might one who had 
seen a baby ride wagon-like on a rol- 
ler skate proclaim that a roller skate 
was the proper vehicle upon which to 
cross the continent, The co-operative 
plan of buying is good only in the 
sense that it suggests the good, It 
minimizes a few profits, but it is a 
child’s weapon. Let there be enough 
co-operative buyers seriously to 
threaten the profits and they will 
quickly discover that they get no re- 
duction, A profit system that has 
robbed a world for more than a cen- 
tury is not going to wilt simply because 
women choose to change the manner of 
their buying. That would be too easy. 
Dealers would simply change the man- 
ner of their selling and we should be 
where we started, 

Nor can the problem of the high 
cost of living be universally and per- 
manently settled by muncipal buying. 
A city, here and there, may be able to 
buy potatoes from the farmers and sell 
them at cost far below that of the re- 
tail merchant. What does it signify? 
Simply that the methods of exploitation 
would have to be changed a little if 
exploitation were to continue, But 
does anyone believe that the gentlemen 
who are interested in exploitation 


would fail to adjust their methods to 


new conditions tf all ctties should adopt 


the policy of buying for their tnhabi- 
tants and selling at cost? If all cities 
bought potatoes, how long would it be 
until etther the farmers organized and 
increased prices, or until some sharp 
man organized the Farm Products 
Company for the purpose of buying 
everything the farmer raises, hiking 
up the price and selling it to munici- 
pal governments? The government it- 
self could not permanently reduce the 
cost of living if it were to undertake 
to buy the food supplies of the whole 
nation. Manufacturing nothing, as the 
government does, the government 
would be compelled to buy everything, 
The great staples of life, it could buy 
only from the trusts. It could not even 
buy wheat from the farmers, because 
the government has no mills to grind 
the wheat, The government could 
buy from the farmers only vegetables 
and small truck. 

The trusts, having no other customer 
but the government, would immediate- 
ly change their exploitive methods to 
fit the occasion. Wholesale prices 
would go out of existence. Nothing 
but retail prices would be known. 
Those retail prices, then as now, would 
be the highest the trusts believed they 
could collect without a riot, 

Imagine the government, as the only 
purchaser of flour, bargaining for 
enough flour to make the nation’s 
bread for the next week. 

The head of the flour trust, in reply 
to an inquiry, remarks that the price 
of flour is $7.50 a barrel. 

“I know that is the retail price of 
a single barrel,” replies the representa- 
tive of the government, “but I want to 
buy 100,000 barrels.” 

The trust gentleman smiles and re- 
plies that the price for 100,000 barrels 
will be precisely the same a barrel as 
the price for a single barrel. 


CAPITAL, COMPETITION, TRUSTS 


The capitalist system of making 
goods for profit is comparatively new. 
It may roughly be said to have begun 
about the time of the French revolu- 
tion. Prior to that time, the system 
of making and distributing goods was 
called the feudal system. Feudal lords 
owned all of the land. The working 
people were serfs, They were put to 
death if they dared to leave the lond 
upon which they were born. Their 
only compensation was as little food 
and clothing as they needed to keep 
them alive. And, when one feudal 
lord became embroiled in a quarrel 
with another, the business of their re- 
spective serfs was to go out and kill 
each other, 

The feudal system was an improve- 
ment upon savagery and barbarism, 
but it did not last. It did not last for 
the same reason that savagery and 
barbarism did not last—the people out- 
grew it. Feudalism, when it had done 
all it could for them, had only pre- 
pared them for something better. It 
had only led them to the top of one 
hill to enable them to see a fairer val- 
ley and a higher hill beyond. 

Then came capitalism—not at a leap 
or at a bound, but gradually—and the 
conversion of serfs into freemen. But 
human nature did not change, The 
Sirone still wanted.te dive off the weak. 
A few wanted to ride the backs of the 
many. And, so, when the feudal form 
of exploitation ceased, another form of 
exploitation took its place. Capitalists 
hired the freed serfs to work for them 
and paid them wages, In order to 
make a profit upon the labor of the 
wageworkers, the capitalists did not 
pay them much as they earned. 
They paid them as little as they could. 
So great was the competition among 
the workers for jobs that it was un- 
necessary to pay them more than 
to keep them alive and enable them to 
rear children to take their places, 

Now, the capitalist method of pro- 
ducing goods has changed a great deal 
since that early day. In the begin- 
ning, capitalists competed with each 
other for trade. Competition, in fact, 
was thought to be the life of trade, 
Competition certainly prevented great 
extortion, but it also made the cost 
of production so high that retail prices 
were necessarily relatively high. As 
competition became fiercer, the cost of 
selling goods became so great that it 
threatened the elimination of all pro- 
fit. 

Out of this situation, grew the trust. 
By ceasing to compete, capitalists 
saved the great cost of competition. 
By producing on a great scale, they 
reduced the cost of production. Im- 
proved methods of manufacture have 
still further reduced the cost. So 
great have been these economies that 
trust prices, although they represent a 
tremendous profit, are nevertheless us- 


as 


ually lower than the prices of their 
competitive forerunners, Oil is cheap- 
er since the Oil Trust came, Freight 


charges and passenger fares are less 
than they were before the control of 


all the railroads came within a few 
hands, Oil men, railway men and 
other great capitalists make more 


money than they used to only because 
the volume of business is greater and 
the application of the trust principle 
has so reduced the cost of production 
that the percentage of profit is greater. 
In other words, while the trusts are 
serving the public better than com- 
petitive producers ever did, they are 
gouging the public more than competi- 
tive producers ever did. The amount 
that the public pays in excess of the 
cost of production is the amount out 
of which the public is gouged—the sum 
that represents no kind of value; only 
profit. When kerosene oil sold at 25 
cents a gallon and the cost of produc- 
tion was 20 cents, the buyer paid only 
a fifth of his money for nothing, but 
if the oil refiner sells for 12 cents a 
gallon oil that cost him only 3 cents 
a gallon, the buyer pays three-quarters 
of his money for nothing, even though 
he buys oil for less than half its former 
price, 

It is the money that a nation or an 
individual spends for nothing that 
tends to make the nation or individual 
poor. We could go on for ever and 
grow richer while paying a dollar for 
each dollar of necessary labor cost, 
but we should invite only disaster if 
we were to pay five cents for each cent 
of actual value that we buy, The gov- 
ernment treasury itself would go broke 
if it should adopt the policy of paying 
even 101 cents each for all of the gold 
dollars that might be offered. 


A LAUGHS WITH Joy! 
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NO MORE INDIGESTION 


MONTREAL MAN SO ILL, THOUGHT 
HE WOULD DIE OF STOMACH 
DISORDERS 


Just read what Mr. Larose says of 
the curative powers of Dr. Hamilton's 
Pills: 

“I suffered from dyspepsia and in- 
digestion for five years. I suffered so 
much that I could hardly attend to my 
work. I was weak and lost all cour- 
age. I enjoyed no rest until I decided 
te follow your treatment. To my great 


surprise I immediately began to feel 
better. I am now using the second 
box of Dr. Hamilton's Pills and I feel 


80 well that I want to tell you that I 
ewe this great change to your famous 
pills. I recommend Dr. Hamilton's 
Pills te every person who is suffering 
from dyspepsia. Your erateful servant 
D. R. Larose, 338 Joliette St., Mont- 
real, P.Q.” 

All who have 
those who 
headaches, 
ly cured by Dr. 


weak 
suffer 
biliousnes 


stomachs, and 
from indigestion, 
can be perfect- 
Hamilton's Pills. Suc- 
oessfully used for many years, mild 
and safe, 25c. per box, all dealers, or 
The Catarrhozone Co., Kingston, Ont. 


AROMATICS AMONG THE AN- 
CIENTS 

Egypt, who were the sole 

depositaries of knew the se- 

cret of aromatic substances and pre- 

pared them themselves. Egyptian per- 


Priests in 


science, 


fumes acquired great celebrity, espec- 
lally those made in Alexandria. Re 
served originally for religious rites, 


perfumes subsequently became of cur 


rent use among the wealthy classes 
During banquets they were diffused 
through the halls and were burnt in 
profusien. The Israelites during their 
sojourn in I rpt lopted the use of 
aromatic sut inces primarily for re 
ligious purpuses and afterward for per- 
sonal usage. The Greeks, who loved 
elegance, were especially addicted to 
the use of perfumes, and they taught 


their secrets and usage to the Romans, 
who were not content to use merely 
the perfumes of the Orient—aloes, 
My Teh i mmewen-, aed er ew r ey AIT 
made perfumes similar to those of the 
present day—-scents of lilies, lavender, 
roses, and thyme. 
IMPERIAL PROVINCES 

Few people realize what an extra- 
ordinary country in point of size we 
live in. The Province of Ontario, un- 
til now, has been 228,000 square miles 
in area, almost exactly the size of the 
German Empire in Europe. The pres- 
ent addition, from the partial division 
of Keewatin with Manitoba, will add 
146,600 square miles, or a _ territory 
somewhat larger than Austria, making 
a huge state of 375,000 square miles in 
extent, larger than any 
try except Russia. 

Manitoba from being the “postage 
stamp” province, becomes a great ter- 
ritory of 240,000 square miles, many a 
thousand square than 
Germany 


European coun- 


miles larger 


When Your Eyes Need Care 


Try Murine Eye Remedy. No Smarting—Feels 


Fine—Acts Quickly. Try it for Red, Weak, 
Watery Eyes and Granulated ids. Illus- 
tented Book in each Packag Murine is 


eompounded by our Ocnlists—not 
keine” — but used in successful I 
téce for many years. Now ded 
lie and sold by Druggists at 25¢ and We per Bottle, 
Murine Kye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 2e and Sic. 


Murine Eye Remedy Co,, Chicago 


tent Med- 
ans’ Prac- 
1 to the Pub- 


FURS! 


HIDES 


McMILLAN-FUR & WOOL CO. 


277 RUPERT STREET 
WINNIPEG MANITOBA 


WR ETEO FOR -GCURCULAR 


TRAPPERS GUIDE BREE FO THOst 
SHIP°TO US. 


Wie 


DO NOT USE THE KNIFE: 
That is a barbarous way of treating 
dangerous, Any corn, bun- 
ion or callous can be removed quickly 
and painlessly by Putnam's Painless 
Corn Extractor. Putnam's Corn Ex- 
tractor, mark the name, Safe, prompt, 
painless, Sold by druggists. Price 265c. 


Loo 


Send for free sample to Dept. R.P., 
National Drug & Chemical Co., Toronto. 


How Opportunity Found 


Not watching the clock when he was 
clerk in the general passenger depart- 
ment of the Gould lines put Charles 
M. Hays, now head of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway, on the first rung of| 
the long ladder which he has climbed 
since he left his home in Rock Island, 
IlL, to get a job at St. Louis. Hays 
didn't even know where to look for the 
clock, 

In the beginning of big business in 
railway history, a big man named Tal- 
mage was made vice-president and 
general manager of the Gould lines, 
with headquarters in the offices of the 
Wabash road at St. Louis. Mr, Tal- 


secured control of that system. The 
twain could not agree. Mr. Harriman’s 
operations were not in tune with the 
doctrine that a railway should be run 
by a railway man by the light of his 
own experience and knowledge and to 
that doctrine Mr. Hays firmly adhered. 
There was disagreement and Hays re- 
signed before the year was out. 


As soon as this was made known, the 
Grand Trunk directors got together and 
by unanimous vote elected him vice- 
president and general manager. 

“I accept,” said Mr. Hays. 


On January Ist, 1902, he took up his 


story by itself. 

Collis P. Huntington had only re- 
cently passed away. The Harriman in- 
terest had begun to rise in power and 


had the Pilgrims landed at the Golden 
Gate instead of at Plymouth Rock, and 
the Cavaliers in San Diego Bay instead 
of on the Chesapeake, and both learned 


a new head was needed for the greut|early the vital value of water and the 
rail empire Harriman was building.| relative worthlessness of mere land! 

The achievements of Mr. Hays with the For, advancing inland from the At- 
Grand Trunk indicated him as the man} lantic coast, the settlers merely fixed 
for the place, but he knew nothing| more firmly the simple standards of 
about that. He was going down Wall| humid Europe in which water, like air, 
Street one day early in 1901 when|/is accepted without thought or mea- 
someone stopped him with a hand on| sure, as a bounty of Providence, and 


his shoulder. He turned and recognized 
a Southern Pacific director. 

“We have been trying to locate you, 
Mr. Hays,” said this gentleman, “You 
have just been elected president of the 
Southern Pacific to succeed Mr. Hun- 
tington.” 

Mr. Hays briefly expressed his wil- 
ingness and went on about his errand. 

Sixty days later, Mr. Harriman had 


only the land and its appurtenances— 
natural and artificial products above 
the minerals below-—are objects of con- 


Shilohs Cure 


STOPS COUGHS Fee en S8 


%, 


| Sees and measurement and pro- 
perty-right, Were these 
| just—as they are still purblindly view- 
ed by many—the adjustment of indus- 
trial relations might perhaps be post- 
poned some generations; for 2,000,000,- 
000 acres peopled to the density of Bel- 
gium—some 640 per square mile—would 
sustain a population of  2,000,000,000, 
and Uncle Sam would still be rich 
enough to give farms to millions more. 
Unhappily, the standards are falla- 
cious; and lands habitable and pro- 
ductive under existing conditions are 
virtually exhausted. 

In truth —as we are just learning— 
productivity and even habitability are 
not attributes of land in itself so much 
as measures of the water with which 
the land is supplied. Irrigation has 
reclaimed many millions of acres; it 
has improved agricultural methods and 
enormously increased crop yields; it 
has raised standards of production end 
of the social and civic organization de- 


& Southwestern Railway in south 
sinia is exposed a deposit of « 
tionally pure and hard white stand- 
stone, known in the United States geo- 
ogic folios as the Clinch sandstone, Be- 
ginning at Mendota, on Clinch Moun- 
tain, this great deposit stretches along 
the railway, crossing it at Mocassin, 
and lying always within one to two 


KCeP- 


A Ready Weapon Against Pain.— 
There is nothing equal to Dr. Thomus’ 
Eclectric Oil when well rubbed in, It 
penetrates the tissues and pain disap- 
pears before it. There is no known 
preparation that will reach the spot 
quicker than this magic Oil. In con- 
sequence it ranks first among liniments 
now offered to the public and is ac- 
corded first place among all its ecom- 
petitors. 


| mites of the right-of-way. 
Standards posit varies in thickness from a few 


The de- 


Sores from Elbow to 
Fingers 


feet to 500 feet in many places, 

About one miles west of the town of | 
Mendota this sandstone is at present} 
being quarried on top of the mountain 
The product is conveyed to the railroad 
by means of an incline, the empty cars 
being carried up the slope by the de- | 
scent of the loaded ones. At the rail- 
road it is crushed into fine sand and 
pulverized by a mill. Water power is| 


rend Gentleman Fully 
Corroborates 


Miss Kate L. Dolliver, of Caledonia, 


plentiful in the section and costs prac- Queens Co. N.S. says: “I must add 
tically nothing. | my testimony to the value of Zam-Buk. 
Analyses of the sandstone at this | ecere enw wore. Wiony. “OWn On Ay 


arms, and although I tried to heal them 


| by using various preparations, nothing 
be from 99.64 to 99.75 per cent. of the | seemed to do me any good. The sores 


rock, (€ 20 | 

Jn account of this exceptional | syread until from fingers to elbow was 
purity this should be an excellent grade | one mass of ulceration 
of glass sand, and, on account of its ‘ 


point shows the pure silica content to 


whiteness, a fine material for the AS ea . oT uae’ aaa ee 
manufacture of sand lime brick eaitnruny ee nd Dida tag dae BIE Loe 
tions. I drank pint after pint of blood 


medicines, tried salve after salve, and 


lotion after lotion; but it was of no 
new duties. There was no ceremony.| pending on ample production of the TEMPERATURE REGULATION OF avail, 
mage wanted a young man for the post He simply went to work. He had plan-| Staples of life; yet best of all, it has THE BODY “ 7 
of confidential secretary. He had his ‘1 - 4 4 * In an article in Cosmos > My father then took me thirty miles 
ned the road to the Pacific and to that] stirred realization of the paramount mos, A. Acloque +. see a well-known doctor He 
own way of choosing assistants. Down) project he applied his energies at once.| place of water among resources and|@!8cusses the various means by which | photographed the arm and hand, This 
in the passenger department all the Then and there began the rise of the|led to its quantitative measurement as|W2'™-blooded animals regulate their | photograph was sent to a New York 
clerks were young. He went there to system to its present colossal propor-|the basis of living. Under irrigation, temperature, Particularly in the case hospital to the specialist; but they 
look them over and found all but oneftions, and the working out of his|twenty-five acre-feet—one foot of|°f ™4N it is observed that, in the first| sent word they could do nothing 
either chatting or watching the clock-] dreams to span the continent and grid-| water covering twenty-five acres—of | P/#ce, the amount of food ingested var- | further for me, and I was in despair. 
To this one he crossed over and asked | +4 western Canada with branch lines,| Water properly distributed, will sustain |'©8 With the season, the appetite being| “One day a friend asked me if I had 
the time, There was no answer. Lean- Tor almost two years now he has been|4 family of five for a year; the best keener in winter than in summer. In | tried Zam-Buk, I said I had not, but 
ing his hand on the desk, Mr. Talmage president, the first American to hold|results follow its application on five|COMSeduence of this, a greater amount|] got a box 1 That first box 
repeated the question. The clerk came that position. acres of land to an aggregate of five of heat is develope d by the oxidation | aid me more all the medi 
out of his pre-occupation and looked Few men have had either the imag-|feet in depth as needed during the sea- of food material during cold than dur-| cine I had tried up to that time, so I 
up with his pen in the air. ination to conceive, or the ability to|son. At this rate the population would jing warm weather, In addition to this, | continued the treatment Every box 
“I beg your pardon. Did you speak}|qdo so vast a thing, involving an out-|indeed be one per acre, or 640 per the absorption of oxygen is in winter | healed the sores more and more until, 
to me?” lay so enormous. But it is practically | square mile, in terms of land; but it|/"¢reased by more active and deeper|to make a long story short, Zam-Buk 
“I merely asked the time. That was] done, Another year or so will see! is justly measured only as one for each respiration and by increased muscular } heal ull the sores completely. Every- 
all," said Mr, Talmage. through trains from Moncten and Mon-| five acre-feet of the water which alone | “* tivity Under the influence of cold | body in tt knows of my case 
The lad looked around three sides|treal running into Prince Rupert. jereners land productive. Now the an-|'h@ naso-constrictor nerves cause the nd th it Bul ne which 
of the room and finally found the clock Mr. Hays is now in his fifty-fifth | nual rainfall of mainland United States | Superficial blood vessels to contract ired me 
on the fourth. year, rugged and hale, with many more|-—-the sole original source of the fresh | thus reducing the area of warm blood Minister corroborates.—The Rev. W 
“Bleven-fifty,” said he, and went on|/useful years before him. Into thirty- | wate is barely 5,000,000,000 acre- | ‘ xposed to the cold outside tempera- |B. M, Parker, of Caledonia, Miss Dolli 
with his work. eight of those he has lived through | feet; it averages hardly two and one-|‘UT® 4nd thereby diminishir the lo ver mit TI is t 
“Thank you,” said Mr. Talmage, and|he has crowded more than would be| half feet—80 inches—over 2,000,000,000 of heat by radiation, Th ire physio- | certify tt the testimonial of Miss 
went away. Neat morning the clerk| satisfactory life work for a good half-|acres. So the greatest possible popu- | @#!cal effects, outside of the control of | Dolliver rrect as far my know- 
who had to search for the clock was in|qozen unusual men. He has kept his|lation for the States, measured by the \¢ ur will They are, of course, supple ledge ‘ I have known her for a 
a new place, at the big man's elbow.|health by following the simple rule| highest standards of primary produc- |™€™ted in civilized man by re ed : 1a hal d I e effected 
He grew up in association with this big] of never riding or driving when he can| tion, would not exceed 1,000,000,000—a | *CUons In the choice of suitable cloth- | by Zam-Buk remarkat 
railway man and others and became alwalk, The foretime presidents of the| number which at the current rate of} ng ind shelter In t of ar Wher r r ( sd 
big man himself, Just now he is one|Grand Trunk drove in state to their| increase will be reached in three cen- | ™ ¥ vik latter factor is to som nade 0 I es, 
of the very biggest. offices, with footmen to open the car- | turies, or when the span since the land- 1% nt replaced by specia iysiological t r tah r y eae 
His name is Charles Melville Hays.|riage doors. Mr. Hays foots it. He|ing at Jamestown is doubled | Provisions, such as the growing of ‘ vs eta ball “am=% . 
He is at the head of the Grand Trunk] qoes not own even a motor y | A), WiIter cont basdlide : ‘ - : ' f ro) nu 
and Grand Trunk Pacific railways, a] Memory recalls one other great man| RAINFALL—NORMAL AND OTHER- |. P OS! aspect of temp regula- | - gs eae end ioe ae Le et Did Bhs 
continuous line crossing Canada from|who gave such a reply as Mr. Hays WISE pea ate ae provisior palnst un-| ts " : s, gp yeas 
ocean to ocean, through the greatest/ would give to a man who asked him| Over the humid section the mean an pened res agedaatibn Mao a nnnber of ie ple site’ Reh year 
of all woodlands in the East and open-|how he contrived to get through Miia satheall caries Aron anout tweh~t nye ‘ ’ Ly rganism P 
ing in the West a new grain field more] much work. That was Sir Walter Ra- \t , five it ches in Minnesota to fifty - | re hes puacieyys eee rh 
than a thousand miles wide, capable of] jeigh. “When I have a thing to do,” nga ; tr fi fat j oe SAL. Kee thats among ee 3 perspiration and a 
feeding white bread to all the people} said Sir Walter, “I and do it.” hacen i 40. tie fe eae tid, fee oe water from. tie rf 
of this earth. eventy In the southern Appalachians, | the lungs, Such evaporating moistur A BANANA PLANT DISEASE 
The spirit that possessed him that if Fe fepbiclig tid: pia Tone lens inch at) fe bsort in th f tporatir t , ree appear- 
faraway morning when Mr. Talmage ROOTS FOR HORSES POMECHERIE Oh RY Fed uinen - ter sul) lite-latent heat nist withdraws ( fir t i t 
asked the time has moved him ever Most farmers readily realize the im ProcUugavits Petes ily State of nature | from the organism 1 ion of : var tn he 
since. He is a dreamer of high dreams,| portance of some succulent substancé Soune by settlers, ti yok 4 slopes, | perspiration n mount t muct p bes 
with power to make his dreams come]|in the ration of ine cattle and sheep, vit Sed Reinten) and: the ‘ech epattrhting 10 12 0 per r 
true. He has the genius of hard work,| but they do not seem to think it im- | dee ; aah of ma saab Dh ge poe | TI is regu yu , Ml 
In his room in the Grand Trunk|portant in horse-feeding. Roots are Pr arcs day ‘eget Aa gid may 4 raed yit j tt \ the } 
Building at Montreal there is no clock.| generally relished by the idle horses ‘Ha palit anaten aan) 6A into re be r } t nount of m w t i 
Being human, he does not question the| during the winter months, and they] .ciniy to be used in plant growth ot Tice ha the rie li Ww ! 
ultimate supremacy of time, but he!are valuable in keeping the animal's | ;,, reappear in springs and seepage | ) to t i piri pet sy I r \ t y 
gets all there is out of every hour as| system in tone They have a more O\lforming clear streams—of which the | : P ia et , ener r the 
it goes, and has no toleration for a|less laxative effect, and, when fed in|«pi46 Juniata’ of the ballad was al te? oe the organism | on an average WwW) ) 
clock watcher. moderation, aid the animal's digestion type; the residue saturated the sub ex aot h this channel Th re } r ean +o } f 
“These people,” he says, “know only|to a marked degree. Their actual feed- | oi) and: underlying rocks, forming a | es pbcot phi ceek, thm = is 1ccelerated | brown color nd it i 
two stations on the line—Sundown and| ing value is not high, yet they contain|yoseryoir available for plant growth | through neéervou mechanism as the | tp, re full of bacter h 
Payday.” The only admonition he|some of the constituents necessary for| quring droughts—a store timated as |‘ potatoe rises This gives rise to t i t tl tact it still 
ever bestows is “do a thing and do it|the maintenance of animal life. Prof.) equivalent to twenty-five feet in depth | @ com ition known as thermic poly fp ie frult can: ripen, ar 
quick.” To transport things is the| Henry, in “Feeds and Feeding,” cites| og water or more than six years’ rain- | PMOC8 This phenomenon is not very es browr ami Tot I. Rorer oD 
AA, RIE ae aE OMe OE VS YI PETES OB PIET TTI CULT T on vy Bous-}tai within the first hundred feet of |°?*‘'OUS In the case of man, but every eryved the bacteria which cause the 
portation cannot wait. Things have to|singault, the great French farmer | the surface Such was the land on} ?"® '8 familiar with it, for instance, in diseast ind this he names bacillu 
be done quick, Mr. Hays has been do-|chemist. In extensive experiments, this| which development was started and | 'e dos, panti on a hot day or after | musac While engaged in inoculating 
ing them that way all his life. Other-| investigator found: |shaped—a land well watered by mod- brisk run it upon various banana plants, he 
wise he never could have done so much. That 280 pounds of cooked potatoes,|erate rainfall and accumulated mois- found that the M, textilis was ‘atte 
But nothing he does is unconsidered.| mixed with cut straw, are equal to 100) tur generally well drained by clear} re | a ected by it. and the eotion was lime 
He has the gift of prompt perception] pounds of meadow hay streams, and rendered fertile through Faultl Pp , | ited few of the plant vessels. 
and the instinct to act swiftly upon That 350 pounds of carrots cannot | by-products of vegetal growth gather- nb pap alit abet lease tls ane 
what he perceives. How much this co-| quite replace 100 pounds of meadow] ed during the ages. ether stomach regulator Parmelee'’s 
ordination has had to do with his long] hay. This natural home for a people, how- | VeSetable Pill are the result of long i 
career as a creative and constructive That artichokes were greedily eaten| ever, was sadly abused by short- t- | Study of vegetable compounds caicul Wretched from Asthma. Strength of 
force in railways is a minor question,| by horses, which thrived on them, 30|ed and over-greedy clearing and farm- | ‘*®@ t© stimulate the stomachic fun S body and fe r of mind are inevitably 
since it would involve no more than| pounds of sliced tubers takir the | ing With deforestation of slopes, the | !098 4nd maintain them at the normal | impaired by the visit pinay of asthma 
the training qualities that were them-| place of 11 pounds of meadow hay. storm waters ran off over the sur-|C°Mdition. Years of use have proved | W AG can live under the cloud of re 
selves in-born and not acquired. But T@t 400 pounds of Swede turnips] face instead of sinking through spongy |'"°!" ! ultless ch ter and establish CUTTING attac : a und keep body and mind 
the power is there and he never fails.|are about equal to 100 pounds of|duff and humus into the soil, and the ed their excellent reputation And this |at their full efficier Dr, J, D. Kel 
It is nowise in conflict with his own| meadow hay lclear and steady streams became tor-|'®P¥tition they | maintained for | ' 8 Asthma Remedy dissipates the 
statement of what he believes to be the It will be seen from the foregoing|rents during the storms and ran low|*°" nd will continue to maintain, | cloud |} gs ese lal . ; It does 
st valuable asset a railway man can|that, aside from their value as a sy or dry between—it is the brown Juni- | for these pills must al a Stand at | nelleve, . te a ceipeadle’ race ed ce 
+. OO nius of railroading lies| tem regulator, roots have a real feed jata now, though only part of its water t 1 j f the t ndard pr norm ily trir i ment ippi 
in patience; in the ability to see and|ing value for horses With hay at|shed is cleared With hasty, profit- | Parator 
hear all sides of a subject or a con present high prices, a few roots could kin tillage the natural protective a ae 
troversy, and then explain why you|be fed to advantage Swede turnips, | « vers was removed, the rich mulch 4 = 
can't do what the other fellow wants.”|even at ten cents per bushel, would|and humus were dissipated, and much For DISTEMPE Pink Eye, Epizootic, Shipping 
His engagement with Mr. Talmage|contpare very favorably with hay at|of the rain flowed from the fields in Fever and Catarrhal Fever 
brought him the difficult labor of re fr $18 to $20 per ton. At this pri turbid fk ilways takir the cream « 1 ab 
organizing the decrepit Wabash sys-| the equivalent of a ton of hay in tur 1 f the oil and often eroding illies, | 
j}tem. He was not long confined to se nips would only be about $13.34, and|instead of iking into the ubsoil to| r ( i 
|cretarial labors. Talmage was one of}/ten cents per bushel is fairly high | fee rowing plant nd maintain the } Gripy 
the keenest traffiemen of that day.| price for turnips jst of ground water I rink | : Ae P 
Within a very little time he had dis- Of course, roots should never be| of igricultural capital throt j : D er 
covered in his young assistant a genius| made the foundation of a horse’s ra drainage of the ground water reservoir | r € 1 
of his own kind, and promptly set him} tion, but a large turnip or two aller} was long neglected, albeit atttested in DISTRIBUTORS—ALL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 
about tasks respondent to his gifts.| ones, given once a day, are generally|the fall of springs by which most | SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Chemists and B riologists, GOSHEN, IND., U. S. A 
A year or so later one of the big menj| found profitable during the winter] pioneer homestead were located, in | ae 
of New York was xing over the line| months Potatoes are too expensive] the frequent nece ty for deepening | 
in a discour sd state of mind and met] this winter to be economically used in] well and in " lual drying up of | 
Hays. iny quantity for live-stock feedin brooks, as settlement 1dvancer it is | 
“You are a bright young man, Mr.]| purposes, but carrots, perhaps the most}| best measured by the lowering of wat | 
Hays,” said he, “but you never will live| relished of all roots by hor could] in wells In Michigan during an a 
to see this tangle straightened out.” be fed to good advantage \i period ¢ h n year 794 well ef] 
That bodeful prophecy was reversed lowered 2,2 fee in Minnesot durin 
in the event, for his thirty-seventh year fourteen years 920 wells lowered 3 
found the “bright young man” vice- WHAT IRRIGATION DOES? feet, in Iowa during twenty-one 
president and general manager of a re- The United States was settled first 160 wells lowered 3.6 feet, or a mean] 3, 
habilitated and profitable Wabash sys-|in the humid E t where a luxuriant] of 1.8 feet each decad of late the d | 
tem. natural growth bespok¢ productivity pletion of the stor is iner ir } | 
Beforg his fortieth year he had taken| Nearly every acre the pioneers culti-| danger of droughts, with k of crops | wing to so avorable weather, many farmers ov Westerr 
up another hopeless looking job. He| vated yielded rich returns—two head in the water-famine 1 Canada have gathered at least part of the crop touched by f 
had resigned from the Wabash and ac-|of grain were grown where a _ blade| towns ind 1 is W rwise lamaged However, through the rge § riage I 
cepted a five years’ contract with the|of grass grew before, lusciou fruits | skinned I to th I f ! 1 barley, fodder, potatoes nd ve t t t 
old Grand Trunk, as general manager.|or pliable fibres were substitutea fov| products attending the rowtt f | ind sueht of last summer in the I i t Ca und 
He found the property almost in the} bitter shrubs, and the well-watered|secondary and incidental industri } b 
article of death, dilapitated and under-/| acres teemed with material for food| these, too, added to the abuse of | ll the grain 
equipped, managed from London by] and clothing; settled later in the sub-| country; culm heaps became eyesor« be 
cumbersome, antiquated methods, and| humid interior and semi-arid West, the | coke ovens poisoned the air was gas- | So much variety in quality makes it impossible for those 
heavily in debt. Within the contract|returns were still richer—the pond-|cous waste, sewage polluted the} perienced to judge the full value that should be obtained for suct 
term he had completely reconstructed | gemmed prairies smiled into marvellous| shrunken and torrent-ridden streams therefore the farmer never stood more in need of the services 
it, wiped out a costly and obstructive] harvests, while under irrigation a hun-| and factory towns were often foul blots experienced and reliable grain commission man to act for him, in the 
working organization, put an effective| dred heads of grain replaced the blade|on the fair face of nature looking after selling of his grain, than he does thi sseason, 
one in its place, and brought the line|of buffalo- ss and a hundred head Farmers, you will therefore do well for yourselves not to accept 
up to the American standard of equip-|of kine grazed where an antelope or LARGE GLASS SAND DEPOSIT street or track prices, but to ship your grain by carload direct to Fort 
ment and service, At its close he as-| two wandered before-—and diverted 7 4 i William or Port Arthur, to be handled by us in a way that will get 
sumed direction of the Southern Pacific|thought from the inadequate rainfall. For a distance of over twenty-five for you all there is in it. We make liberal advances when desired, on 
and the way that happened is a little| How different the course of empire|™iles along the tracks of the Virg 


receipt of shipping bills for cars shipped. We never buy your grain on 
our own account, but act as your agents in selling it to the best advan- 
tage for your account, and we do so on a fixed commission of lc, per 
bushel. 

We have made a specialty of this work for many years, and are 
well known over Western Canada for our experience in the grain trade, 
reliability, careful attention to our customers’ interests, and promptness 
in makng settlements. 

We invite farmers who have not yet employed us to write to us for 
shipping instructions and market information, and in regard to our 
standing in the Winnipeg Grain Trade, and our financial position, we 
beg to refer you to the Union Bank of Canada, and any of its branches, 
also to the commercial agencies of Bradstreets and R. G, Dun & Co, 


THOMPSON SONS & CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


703 Y Grain Exchange 


Winnipeg 
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ADDITIONAL | Prof 


LOCALS ps a ee ” Science has developed something Infinitely 
Pee “ig better than the ol le wrap or clamp. 
| »DS " we 
fy ile a aa uy Ge ITTSBURCGH PERFECT” 
teani and trith'd’em Wo elie tafe Of | Ciskddate Of. Deeitiiat Dental] FENCES ARE WELDED 
1-0. 11 { were shown a Council of Canada, | BY ELECTRICITY. 
} north, 


good time and are loud in their lara Broadway and 2nd 


praise of th iston boys for] Hours 9 to 12, It 


This ts the modern method of construction. Years of life are 


the good vn them while | by added through the elimination of serious fence defects. 
there. holds motsture, vantzing and allows the water to attack the bare wire: A. emnafl 
4 tenon of diplaed nivanisng ox Ph SBURGH PERFECT” REINFORCES THE PRO- 
| TECTION A INST RUST AT THE ELECTRICALLY WELDED JOINT; examine the jotat. 
BS STAYS CANNOT SLIP, They are alwa’ where they were put. Stay and strand wires 
W ay: become one piece when the unfon is made, "The fence is like a solid sheet of perforated steal, 
rice eventing et clean: fn Wad 6H | Wehateeletor ica Every Rod is Guaranteed Perfect. 
joyalite ayers: wilem: YHe mebiers | Wit ' Don’t allow yout prejudicein favor of the rapidly-declining and now antiquated methods you have 
Harvey Entertainer ake thei 1 ev heretofore known, to warp your good judgment. 
»p J \ H “ PITTSBURGH PERFECT’’ FENCES REPRESENT PROCRESS, because hundreds of 
oh pacer pla , thousands of dollars wor'h of standard material is daily welded by electricity. 
con , ’ 
Opera H yUISe on { nday, Ay 1 | ee ee es nr ta 2 UI CIT a Tha fa co hee 2 sugar in the country store ts aa 
29th, under the auspices of the | Business Cards. f ce : ti cies ene w 
LO.O.F “ You will find electeically welded hoops on fee cream tesasen and wehing aiachiogn Bop An tubs and buckets, “Cas 
| “ PYPTSBURGH PERFECT” fences are made by this modern, simple and marvelous process, producing ** T 
_ Wim. Paris THAT HELD.” 


WIR. FARMER: LISTEN, NOW. Every agent handling ** PITTSBURGH PERFECT " fences is authot 
ized to guarantee this 
Thot the wires are not en ured at the joints, 
That the fence Is perfectly adjustable to unevon ground. 
That the stays will not separate from the st 
That the fence ts all right in every particular, 


Could you ask any more definite protection? Your complete satisfaction ts ateolutely 
assured. 


"FRIEMCC APs + Tinsmith and Plumt 
BUSINESS LOCALS | 


RAYMOND 


TO RENT: 100 acres of spring Geo. H. Budd 
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